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Whose portrait this 


Come the end of the war, this will be a por- 
trait of the consumer. Once again he will get 
on his high horse. 


He will insist on: Superior merchandise . . . 
Attractive packaging ... Low prices. And he 
will get his way, more and more, as time 
goes on, 

Many businessmen like you are preparing 
for these days. 

Clues for you... 
We believe we can help you get the favor of 
the man in the postwar saddle. 


In our dealings and experiments for Uncle 
Sam these past few years, we have developed 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


many improvements in processing. We have 
found new ways to speed packing, improve 
product quality. 


Perhaps from this war experience, we can 
develop new ideas that may be adapted to 
your coming packaging problems. 


Co-operating with you... 


At your service are our engineering and re- 
search staffs. They will analyze your prob- 
lems, work with you hand in hand. Why 
don’t you investigate these possibilities? Just 
call on our local representative, or write to 
our main office. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. J 
rates upon application. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Equipment 
Makes Any Bean Line More Profitable 


a , F With CRCO equipment throughout, stringless 
bean packers can secure a higher quality with far 

— uy less man hours—an all-important consideration in 
these days of labor shortages. The pictures on 
this page are from a typical CRCO equipped plant 
and show, top to bottom, left to right: 


PRE-GRADERS with Even-Feed System, separating 
whole beans into two sizes as they enter the plant. 


CONVEYORS carry graded whole beans to the 
battery of CRCO Snippers. 


EVEN-FEED SYSTEM maintains an even flow 
of beans to all Snippers with great reduction in 
manpower. 

MODEL F BEAN SNIPPER in a “close-up” 
showing the banks of snipping knives. 


PICKING TABLES, where a minimum 
of help is required after the beans pass 
through the Model F Snippers. 


ELEVATORS conveying snipped whole 
beans to Urschel Cutters and, below to 
the left, a “close-up” of the Conveyors 
emptying their load of beans into the Cut- 
ter bowls. 


PRE-GRADER BATTERY, close- 
coupled to the Cutters. Here the cut 
beans are graded into two sizes. 


NUBBIN GRADER or Shaker Separ- 
ator where seeds, nubbins and short ends 
are removed from the cut beans. 


CRCOSANITARY BLANCHER close- 
coupled to a CRCO Kod Reel Washer, 
where the cut beans are blanched, rinsed 
and made ready for the Model 500 Filler. 


We have an attractive booklet with charts illus- 
trating every step in the processing of whole and cut 
beans. Youcan secure a copy from your nearest 
representative, or write direct for Bulletin No. 853. 


Niagara Fabts, New York 
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THIS BRIGHT-LOOKING Continental ad boosts 
the advantages of canned foods in nutrition, 
flavor, protection. It illustrates cans as the ideal 
protective package for almost any kind of food 
product. It indicates the wide variety of prod- 
ucts that Continental makes now, suggests a still 
greater variety to come. 


Look for this series of ads, full-color in leading 
national magazines— Time, Newsweek, U. S. 
News, Business Week, Fortune. Keep your eye 
on Continental and on the Continental trade- 
mark, too! The Triple-C stands for one com- 
pany with one policy—to give you only the very 


best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


ERITED LAURELS — President Truman is 
M demonstrating his ability to weigh carefully 

the essentials and not be misled by stormy 
attacks of ill-informed or thoughtless persons, when 
the welfare of the great mass of the people is at stake. 
Criticisms have been heaped upon OPA, apparently 
from far and wide, but the President visualizes the 
great work this body has done, and what it means to 
the public, and has come to its rescue in his forthright 
manner, as his following statement reveals. 

And incidentally he lays at rest that utterly unfair 
habit that has grown up: to emphasize any mistake out 
of all proportion to the good accomplished. Even tho 
the effort prove 99.99% right, that trifling shortage 
is grabbed up to the disparagement of all else. He has 
just said: 

“T want to say a word of deserved commenda- 
tion for an organization which has been subjected 
to much criticism in recent weeks. I refer to the 
OPA. Probably no other Government agency 
comes into such intimate contact with every citizen 
during wartime. 

Our price control and rationing machinery en- 
ters into every home and affects directly the daily 
life of the housewife and her family. Naturally, 
things must be done which displease many people. 
No business man, no farmer, no merchant likes to 
be told how much he can charge for his wares. No 
housewife likes to be told that she may have only 
a limited supply of meat, or sugar, or canned foods 
with which to feed her family. 

As the war proceeds toward a victorious climax, 
shortages become more acute. The requirements 
of our military and naval forces are great. We 
must supplement the economic resources of our 
fighting allies, such as Britain, Russia, China and 
France, who have suffered great devastation in 
this war. 

We must do our part in helping to prevent 
anarchy, riot and pestilence in the areas liberated 
from Axis domination. These requirements place 
a greater and greater strain on our resources. 

I suppose that OPA, like the rest of us, has 
made a few mistakes. But when we look at the 
whole record, I think that our price control and 
stabilization program has been one of the most 
remarkable achievements of this war. 

Had it not been for OPA and the stabilization 
program we should have had runaway inflation. 
In other countries, runaway inflation has sown the 
seeds of tyranny and disorder. In this country, 
we have kept inflation under control. OPA has 
helped to make it possible for our fighting men to 
come to a stable and prosperous economy. 

Our price control and stabilization program 
could not have been successful without a good law 
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and good administration. Congress has given us 
a good law and I hope Congress will extend that 
law for at least another year. 

OPA has been well administered by Mr. Chester 
Bowles. Its thousands of employes and hundreds 
of thousands of volunteer workers in local price 
and rationing boards have worked faithfully for 
long hours doing difficult jobs. Many able men 
from business and other walks of life have patri- 
otically contributed their services to OPA, often 
at a distinct financial sacrifice. 

Irresponsible criticism should not be permitted 
to break down the confidence of the people in an 
essential wartime program and a hard working 
wartime agency.” 


AND 
AGENCIES TO CONTINUE—President Truman 


handed a neat May Day present to Fred M. Vinson, 
Director of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, urging war agencies not to disband their 
trained staffs after V-E Day: 

“As V-E Day approaches, many of our wartime 
agencies will face a most critical personnel prob- 
lem. Under the impact of war, these agencies 
have recruited many splendid executives from pri- 
vate life. In every grade and rank today the 
Government is served by splendid personnel. These 
men and women have rendered faithful, patriotic 
and effective service for the country in meeting the 
critical problems of war on the home front. 

These agencies cannot afford to relax their ef- 
forts or to disband their trained staffs after V-E 
Day. We still have a tremendous job ahead in 
bringing the entire war to a victorious conclusion. 
Beyond that, we must reconvert our domestic 
economy to the production of peacetime goods and 
services. The tasks which lie ahead are no less 
important, no less urgent, no less vital to the 
future stability of our free institutions than the 
tasks which are behind us. 

I want you to write to the head of each one of 
our important home front agencies and ask him 
to canvass his key personnel, informing him of 
my request that these key workers stay on the job. 

I want the head of each agency, in so far as 
possible, to secure a pledge from these essential 
employes that they will not go home on V-E Day, 
but will stay and help to finish the task.” 


CRITICS AND CRITICISMS—It seems to us that 
we have been badly misled by some of our radio com- 
mentators, and by still more publicists, on what democ- 
racy really is. They have thrown out far and wide 
the assertion that everyone has the right to freely 
criticize our Government, National, State or local, and 
all their works and workers, down to the lowest level. — 
In essence that may be true, but we do not believe that 
our democracy was ever founded upon such a flimsy 
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basis of shifting sands. 
it a serious obligation, and that is that the criticism 
must be of a constructive, not a destructive nature, if 
we would avoid the wreck of all that we are trying 
to build. 


The right must carry with 


That implies that the critic thoroughly understands 
the matter, at least in his own mind, and that he is 
suggesting a change which he believes needed. Therein 
lies the blessing of our liberty, as compared with the 
conditions which existed, and still exist in many coun- 
tries of the world. But that privilege must not be 
prostituted by the mere bellowing of objections and 
fault-finding by the ignorant, or worse, or our house 
will be pulled down about our ears by its enemies, or 
by mob-action. 


Never was it more important than the present time 
that this be well understood as we approach the ending 
of the most devastating war the world has ever seen, 
and we are faced with the need to reconstitute the 
world, as we must help do, since we have been so 
instrumental in the saving of the world from the slav- 
ery which our enemies threatened to impose upon all. 
Our officials will need the helpful assistance of the 
citizens, and they will welcome constructive criticism, 
on the basis that there is wisdom in the counsel of the 
many. But again you see how important it is that the 
critic be well posted on the subject. 

Unfortunately, our Congress has moved far away 
from the original basis laid down. When our founding 
fathers had the task of formulating a new Government, 
and writing its laws, it called upon the best posted and 
most intelligent men they could find, and they set about, 
and did, construct a building that had for its purpose 
the welfare of the entire country, and every individual 
in it. We called them Statesmen, and they were. To- 
day our representatives are sent to Congress as repre- 
senting their districts, and usually small cliques con- 
trol or attempt to sway all actions for their own selfish 
interests—they serve their constituents, as they plainly 
acknowledge, not the welfare of the nation, as did their 
forefathers, or as was intended in the formation of 
our Government. And that is a vast difference, if you 
will stop to think it through. We boast of our democ- 
racy, and we have a right to so boast after more than 
150 years of success, but we will have to keep it nation 
wide and not permit it to degenerate into cliques or 
factions all seeking their own particular advantage, 
and to heck with the safety of the country. 


LET’S UNDERSTAND RUSSIA—You may be busy 
securing acreage, getting in supplies for the coming 
season, and the 101 things which keep all canners busy 
these spring days, but you have been following the San 
Francisco meeting, because you know its results can 
very directly affect you and your business. Apparently 
the war and its attendant influences, even including the 
question of peace, is a forbidden field for trade papers, 
judging by what you do not see in such publications. 
One might think the subjects poison, they are so care- 
fully and scrupulously avoided. We admit no such 
inhibitions. 

Some of our free-lance newspaper reporters and 
radio announcers: at these historic sessions in San 


Francisco seem bent upon stirring up some good fights 
between the various delegations; they put constructions 
upon what is said (always their own individual opin- 
ions but expressed as the sense of the speakers) that, 
to say the least, are not complimentary to some others, 
and very likely to cause misunderstandings and hurt 
feelings. Certainly they do not help the spirit of unity 
so much desired, and which actually is prevailing. 

Russia seems to suffer most in this respect. Russia 
is mentioned as the enigma, the unknown, and since it 
knows how to keep its own counsel and plug sturdily 
along, contrasted with our blurting out everything, it 
is not surprising that it is so thought of. 

We found enlightening the remarks of the writer of 
“Topics of The Times,” in The New York Times, issue 
of May 1st, and maybe they will not object to our 
repeating some of its explanations, for the purpose of 
better informing you on the nature of this, our great 
ally. In part the writer says: 


“If the reader will look at a map of the eastern front, like 
the excellent map in last Sunday’s Section 4, ‘The Collapse of 
Germany,’ he will see seven Allied armies closing in on Germany 
from the west and six Soviet armies from the east. In the west 
they are one Canadian army, one British army, four American 
armies and one French army. On the eastern front they are 
two White Russian armies and four Ukrainian armies. It is 
the First White Russian Army that is fighting inside Berlin. 
It is the Third Ukrainian Army that took Vienna and is now 
on its way to shake hands with the Americans somewhere in 
Czechoslovakia. ... 

“But by now it is a familiar bit of knowledge that White 
Russian and Ukraine are only two member republics of the 
Soviet Union. Together they have a population of approxi- 
mately fifty million in a total Soviet population of more than 
180 million. The biggest of all Soviet republics is the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, for convenience the 
R. S. F. S. R. It has more than twice the joint population of 
Ukraine and White Russia. It stretches from the Baltic and 
Leningrad through Moscow and Stalingrad to the Pacific and 
Vladivostok. 


“The one feature in the whole Soviet ‘experiment’ that has 
evoked heartiest approval in the outside world is the Soviet 
Union’s nationalities policy. It grants the fullest cultural self- 
determination for all ‘nationalities’, from forty million people 
in the Ukrainian Soviet Republic to a scant million Pamir 
mountaineers in the Tadzhik Soviet Republic. It grants political 
self-rule to the member republics. 

“A similar motive was probably behind Mr. Molotoff’s success- 
ful demand for four chairmen in rotation at the San Francisco 
Conference instead of one permanent chairman. Soviet prestige 
entered into consideration, of course. Once in four turns the 
Soviet delegate would be in the chair. But specifically one 
suspects there was the desire to advertise before the world a 
characteristic Soviet product. This is the ‘presidium’. 

“The presidium is as familiar a word in Soviet Russia as it 
is unfamiliar outside. Wherever you look, in the Soviet Govern- 
ment, in the Communist party, in the Soviet trade union organi- 
zations, the set-up is the same. Power is never exercised by one 
man but always by councils (soviets), committees, boards. 

“President Kalinin is not the President of the Soviet Union 
as Mr. Truman is President of the United States or like former 
Presidents of the French Republic. Mr. Kalinin is chairman of 
the Presidium—a board of three dozen members—of_ the 
Supreme Soviet or Council—Parliament—of the U.S. S.R. Mr. 
Kalinin has nine or ten vice chairmen, represénting the different 
constituent republics. The Russian Communist party is under 
the authority of a central committee which in turn is directed 
by a political bureau, the celebrated Politburo. The Soviet made 
unions have their central committee and again a small executive 
body or presidium. 


Evidently Marshal Stalin is not the dictator as 
generally considered. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


WEA TAKES STEPS TO ENCOUR- 
AGE USE OF APPLES 


The War Food Administration has 
taken steps to encourage the full use of 
the unusually large stocks of small and 
lower grade apples remaining in storage. 
These apples are located in the Appa- 
lachian area and in the Northeast and 
are largely the result of the drought last 
summer. 

Purchases will be continued for the 
school lunch program and for other insti- 
tutional feeding to the extent outlets are 
available. Dried apples from the 1944 
crop will be purchased at ceiling prices 
in accordance with previous announce- 
ments. Purchases, as announced, will be 
contingent upon processors paying desig- 
nated prices to growers. 

Already WFA has purchased more 
than 2,000,000 bushels of apples from the 
1944 crop. Since February 27, 806,361 
bushels have been purchased as a price- 
support measure and as a means of mov- 
ing stocks into channels where they will 
be used. To reduce the loss to growers 
from the hurricane which swept the At- 
lantie seaboard last fall, WFA purchased 
540,142 bushels. In addition, 727,592 
bushels have been purchased for lend- 
lease. 

A substantial part of the apples re- 
maining in storage in the Eastern area 
will not move readily in commercial chan- 
nels because of quality and size, but they 
are suitable for making apple sauce, 
apple butter, and similar products. To 
assure fullest utilization of these apples 
as food, the WFA has assured processors 
who handle these apples that: 


1. WFA will purchase apple chops 
(whole apples chopped and dried) and 
similar products processed from the 1944 
crop subsequent to April 1, 1945. WFA 
will pay 14 cents a pound for apple chops 
and will purchase stocks in the hands of 
processors on January 1, 1946, provided 
processors purchase from growers at not 
less than $1.25 per hundred pounds. 


2. WFA will purchase vinegar at pre- 
vailing ceiling prices made from 1944 
crop apples if the apples were purchased 
after April 1, 1945, and the designated 
price of not less than $1 per 100 pounds 
was paid to the growers. 

A large processor of Virginia ‘has al- 
ready made plans to open plants in 
Staunton and Berryville for chopping 
apples. This company will pay $1.25 a 
hundred pounds for apples from 2 to 24 
inches in diameter and more for apples 
of a larger size. 

As of April 1, there were 11,580,000 
bushels of apples in storage as compared 
with 5,436,000 bushels at the same time a 
year ago. New York with 1,987,000 
bushels, Virginia with 1,544,000 bushels, 
Pennsylvania with 811,000 and Massa- 
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chusetts with 519,000 bushels were among 
the States with the largest holdings. 

A shortage of tin, labor and sugar 
interfered with the full use of canning 
facilities in handling these apples on a 
commercial basis. But WFA expects that 
through the cooperation of processors 
and the trade the remaining stocks of 
apples will be largely moved out of stor- 
age in a satisfactory manner. 


RETAILERS FOOD STOCKS 


The meat counters of the nation were 
not as well-stocked in mid-April as in 
mid-March, but supplies of butter, short- 
ening, and some canned fruits were 
larger than in previous months, accord- 
ing to field representatives of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics who visited inde- 
pendent grocery stores in 56 large cities, 
the United States Department of Labor 
announced May 4. Supplies of many 
staple foods continued to be generally 
adequate. 


MEATS—AIl cuts and grades of beef, 
veal, lamb, mutton, and pork were found 
less frequently during the first part of 
the week of April 17 than in the same 
period in March. More than one-half of 
the independent retailers had no beef or 
lamb chops and roasts; veal, pork loins 
and hams, or bacon were available in 
about one-fifth of the stores; and about 
7 out of every 10 stores had no mutton 
and unrationed lamb. Stores without 
mutton or any unrationed cuts of lamb 
increased from 53 per cent in mid-March 
to 69 per cent in mid-April; those with- 
out beef steaks and roasts from 44 per 
cent to 55 per cent. Bacon and the less 
choice cuts of beef and veal were also 
considerably more difficult to obtain than 
in the previous month. Frankfurters and 
bologna could be purchased in most inde- 
pendent stores in large cities. In April 
of last year, 9 out of every 10 stores had 
beef, 7 out of 10 had veal, 8 out of 10 
had lamb, and pork was abundant. 


The Southeastern and the Mid-Western 
(Chicago) and New England regions had 
the smallest supplies of meats in mid- 
April. Approximately 90 per cent of the 
independent stores interviewed in the 
Southern regions and more than 80 per 
cent in the Mid-West (Chicago) had no 
beef, veal, lamb, or pork on April 17. 


BUTTER—Butter supplies continued to 
improve with stocks available in 94 per 
cent of the stores on April 17 and over 
80 per cent of the grocers reporting that 
they had some butter for sale on each 
day during the preceding week. Butter 
was difficult to obtain only in the South- 
eastern region, where one-third of the 
grocers had none on April 17. Shorten- 
ing was also easier to find, 70 per cent of 
the stores having some for sale in April 
compared with 65 per cent in March. 


Margarine and lard were not obtainable 
in 17 and 26 per cent of the stores, 
respectively. 


CANNED FoopS—More retailers had 
canned peaches, mixed fruits, and pears 
in mid-April than in mid-March. Canned 
peaches were available in 55 per cent of 
the stores, pears in 50 per cent, and 
mixed fruits in 62 per cent. Canned 
apricots were not quite as plentiful as in 
February, when supplies were last 
checked. Almost three-fourths of the 
grocers were still unable to supply their 
customers with pineapple. In April of 
last year, 85 per cent of the independent 
retailers had canned peaches, 88 per cent 
had supplies of mixed fruits, and 79 per 
cent had pineapple. 


Canned tomatoes were available in 94 
per cent of the independent stores, and 
more than 80 per cent had canned aspar- 
agus during the entire week preceding 
the April survey. There was no shortage 
of evaporated milk except in Atlanta and 
Richmond, where about half of the gro- - 
cers had no stocks. 


This information is based on data ob- 
tained for the use of the Office of Price 
Administration by the field representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It is secured during the regular collection 
of retail food prices on the first four days 
of the mid-week of each month. -The 
bureau’s agents report the number of 
independent grocery stores in 56 large 
cities having no stocks of 23 important 
foods on the day of the survey, the num- 
ber of days during the preceding week 
when grocers had no stocks of these 
foods, and an estimate of the number of 
days supplies on hand will last. Informa- 
tion concerning supplies in chain stores 
is not included. Data for chain stores 
are obtained from central warehouses 
and are not comparable with the infor- 
mation from individual independent 
stores. 


1944 FROZEN VEGETABLE 
SUBSIDY EXTENDED 


The WFA has extended the ending 
date of the period in which eligible sales 
may be made undeg the 1944 Frozen 
Vegetable Subsidy Program, from April 
30 through July 31, 1945. Final date for 
filing applications for payment under the 
program has also been extended from 
May 31 to Aug. 31, 1945. Terminal date 
for the eligible period of production re- 
mains unchanged at April 30, 1945. 
Frozen vegetables included in the pro- 
gram are snap beans, sweet corn, and 
green peas. The purpose of the program 
was to include freezers to pay the desig- 
nated minimum prices to .growers and 
still be able to pack and sell these prod- 
ucts at hold-the-line ceiling prices. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


E. C. THATCHER DIES SUDDENLY 


E. C. Thatcher, President of the De- 
Graff Food Company, DeGraff, Ohio, and 
past President of the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, died very suddenly on April 30 
while visiting with some relatives at 
Elyria. It is reported that they had 
finished luncheon at a golf club and 
started to walk out across the lawn when 
he was suddenly stricken. He had a 
host of friends in the canning and allied 
industries and was highly respected by 
everyone who knew him. 


APPLE DRIERS ELECT HALLAUER 


The National Apple Driers Association 
has elected George Hallauer, Yakima, 
Washington, President; Ralph M. Smed- 
ley of Washington, D. C., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


MILK MEN ELECT 


E. E. Willkie has been elected Presi- 
* dent of the Evaporated Milk Association. 
Other officers include: D. F. Norton, 
Vice-President; Marion Moore, Trea- 
surer; and F. E. Rice, Executive-Secre- 
tary. 


STORM DESTROYS CANNERY 


A’ recent storm destroyed the cannery 
operated by James Diehl and Ralph Goff 
near Muskogee, Oklahoma. Mr. Diehl was 
hit by falling timbers and knocked un- 
conscious. 


PICKLE PACKERS’ DIRECTORS 
TO MEET 


Having banished the mid-year meeting 
of the Association it is expected that 
meetings of the Board of Directors of the 
National Pickle Packers Association will 
hold a meeting in June at Grand Rapids, 
and another in September at New York 
City. The Board met in Chicago last 
month and ratified a Code of Ethics as 
approved by a mail vote of the members. 


WARDELL NAMED AMERICAN 


CAN DIRECTOR 

William J. Wardell, Vice-President and 
Comptroller of American Can Company, 
has been elected a Director of the com- 
pany, Maurice J. Sullivan, Board Chair- 
man, has announced. Mr. Wardell joined 
the American Can Company in 1904 and 
became Comptroller in 1941. He was 
elected Vice-President last year. 


$1,000 FOR RESEARCH WORK 


With a view to better vegetable varie- 
ties for canning, the lowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association has contributed $1,000 
to the cooperative research program with 
Iowa State College. 


DISAPPROVES CANNERS’ 
CEILING RISE 


Economic Stabilization Director Wil- 
liam H. Davis is reported to have dis- 
approved a request from the War Food 
Administration that increased raw ma- 
terial and labor costs for the 1945 packs 
be reflected in subsidies or in price ceil- 
ings, and that he would maintain the 
position previously taken by his prede- 
cessor, Judge Vinson. 


FISH CANNERS ELECT 


Monterey Fish Processors Association 
has elected the following officers for 
1945: C. D. Day, Monterey, President; 
D. F. Saxby, San Francisco, Vice-Presi- 
dent; S. A. Ferrante, Monterey, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and George M. Clemens, 
Monterey, Executive-Secretary. 

The California Sardine Products Insti- 
tute has elected H. A. Irving, San Fran- 
cisco, President; George J. Christo, San 
Francisco, Vice-President; C. L. Cohn, 
Martinez, Vice-President; William C. 
Morehead, San Francisco, Secretary; 
Mrs. R. Flause, Monterey, Treasurer; 
and David V. Oliver, San Francisco, As- 
sistant Secretary and Manager. 


JERSEY CANNERS ELECT RITTER 


William H. Ritter, Jr., P. J. Ritter 
Company, Bridgeton, has been elected 
President of the New Jersey Canners 
Association. Other officers include Wil- 
liam McLarnon, E. Pritchard, Inc., 
Bridgeton, Vice-President; and Newlin 
B. Watson, R. S. Watson & Son, Green- 
wich, Secretary-Treasurer. 


POULTRY PACKS UP 


Poultry canning operations during 
March continued on the high level of the 
preceding months of this year, according 
to the report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The quantity of: poul- 
try canned during March totaled 18,746,- 
000 pounds dressed weight, the largest 
month of record, and compares with 
13,261,000 pounds in March 1944 and 
10,951,000 pounds in March 1943. The 
quantity canned this March consisted of 
10,749,000 pounds of fowl and chickens 
and 7,997,000 pounds of turkey. Total 
quantity canned in 1944 amounted to 
131,801,000 pounds compared with 89,- 
763,000 pounds in 19438. All poultry now 
being canned is going to the armed forces. 


ST. CLOUD FIRE 


The corn canning plant of the St. 
Cloud Products Association, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, was completely destroyed by 
fire on the morning of April 17 with 
damage estimated at $100,000, including 
machinery and equipment and a carload 
of empty cans. 


WALTER TREGO DIES 


Walter Trego, who had been associated 
with his late brother, Edward F. Trego, 
in the Hoopeston Canning Company, 
Hoopeston, Illinois, died at his home on 
Thursday night, April 26. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at Hoopeston on the 
afternoon of April 29. 


FMC BUYS PUMP COMPANY 


Food Machinery Corporation has pur- 
chased the Dayton-Dowd Co., large inde- 
pendent pump company, Quincy, IIl., and 
will make it a branch of its Peerless 
Pump division, Los Angeles, under direc- 
tion of Clarence M. Frazier, vice-presi- 
dent. Henry J. McKenzie, experienced 
pump company executive who has been 
assistant manager of Peerless Pump divi- 
sion, has been named manager of the new 
branch. 


WFO VIOLATION DRAWS 
HEAVY FINES 


Somerville Cream Co., Inc., Somerville, 
Mass., has been fined $10,000 for violat- 
ing WFO 8 and 8.3 (excessive use of 
milk solids) by the U. S. District Court 
of Mass. In addition to the corporate 
fine, Edward F. Luce, general manager 
for Somerville Cream Co., Inc., was fined 
$10,000, received jail sentence of three 
months, which was suspended, and was 
placed on probation for one year. Both 
Luce and Somerville Cream Company 
pleaded “guilty”. The penalties imposed 
resulted from illegal use of milk solids 
in the manufacture of ice cream mix 
which the company sells to various manu- 
facturers of ice cream. 


GETS HEINZ POST 


H. J. Heinz Co. this week announced 
the appointment of J. H. Letsche as vice- 
president in charge of sales and distribu- 
tion. He suecéeds W. M. McKillop, who 
is retiring from the organization. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Boston Brokerage Company has moved 
into new and larger quarters at 148 State 
Street, Boston. 


SUGAR AGAIN CUT 

Further tightening in the sugar ration- 
ing program promises important reper- 
cussions in the food field. 

Processors will be forced to further 
limit their output of finished goods con- 
taining sugar, or else cut down the sugar 
content of their products. 

Reaction will be particularly marked 
in the case of confectionery products, 
packaged dessert products, cake mixes, 
ete., it is reported. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


May 7—Sales Managers Club, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

May 8—Kiwanis Club, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

May 8—Resources and Development 
Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 

May 9—Lions Club, Little Rock, Ark. 

May 10—Chamber of Commerce, Sikes- 
ton, Mo. 
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There’s a world of difference 


between indifferent farming and 
scientific farming and the difference 
is in the farmer. 

Washburn- Wilson selects farmer- 
growers who are experienced, 
skilled, intelligent, possess first 
class equipment and are willing to 
produce seed on a scientific basis. 

In one important area, a major- 
ity of Washburn-Wilson farmers 


have college training in agricultu- 


ral subjects. 


Outstanding performance by 
Washburn’s is obtained not by 


chance but by plan. 


This is the nineteenth of a series of ad- 
vertisements showing that ‘“*Perform- 
ance by Washburn's" covers every factor 
necessary for the production of high 
quality seed. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


DOUBLE YOUR BOND BUYING 
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NATION-WIDE SURVEY SHOWS 
REASONS FOR GROCERS’ 
PREFERENCE 


The principal reasons why grocers pre- 
fer handling food in cans all add up to 
more profits as shown in a survey re- 
cently completed by a well-known re- 
search organization for the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. In making the sur- 
vey, personal interviews were held with 
more than 2,000 retail grocers. Whole- 
sale grocers and food brokers — were also 
polled. 

Ease of handling, lightness of weight, 
minimum shelf requirements and storage 
space, and lower consumer prices, in ad- 
dition to the widely recognized freedom 
from breakage were features prominently 
listed in the findings of the 48-state sur- 
vey which is to reflect the opinion of the 
entire industry. All these advantages 
contribute largely to the efficiency of 
grocery store operation. 

Results of the survey are being used in 
current Can Manufacturers Institute 
trade publications, which detail the rea- 
sons why larger profits are possible in 
canned foods, and other findings disclosed 
in the survey will be used as the basis 
for future ads. 

The price factor received a high per- 
centage of favorable comments with 
many grocers stating that as a general 
rule canned foods cost less, tie up less 
capital, and are more easily saleable. 

The comprehensive survey also _in- 
cluded detailed interviews with 98 food 
brokers and 171 food wholesalers chosen 
on a nation-wide basis as representative 
of the entire trade. Their reactions were 
even more favorable than the replies 
given by the retail group. 


RAP DESK JOBBERS 


Congressional action to halt the growth 
of “desk jobbers” in the grocery field is 
urged by the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 


In a resolution adopted at the recent 
meeting of that group’s board of gover- 
nors in Washington, the association went 
on record as follows: “Resolved, that we 
deem the increase in the number of new 
desk jobbers taking place in recent years 
as uneconomic, disruptive and contrary 
to the intent of Congress in enacting and 
extending the Emergency Price Control 
Law and call upon Government agencies 
to take such action as will prevent the 
multiplication of these unnecessary mid- 
dlemen who, shirking most of the func- 
tions of the true distributor, yet manage 
to thrive on the abnormal market condi- 
tions, scarcities and surpluses of the na- 
tional emergency.” 


TIN CONSERVATION 
TO CONTINUE 


An early V-E Day will permit no 
relaxation in either the tin scrap salvage 
drive or War Production Board tin con- 
servation orders, WPB said last week in 
reporting that the tin stockpile had 
dropped to the lowest level since United 


States’ entry into the war. The conse- 
quent need for increased salvaging of 
used tin cans was stressed by WPB’s 
Conservation and Salvage Division. 


Total stocks of tin, other than smelter 
working stocks and consuming industries’ 
working stocks, have been reduced from 
more than 105,000 tons in 1942 to less 
than 70,000 tons at present, officials of 
WPB’s Tin-Lead Zine Division reported. 

“This 70,000-ton stockpile is in danger 
of complete exhaustion if consumption 
continues at present rates,” Erwin Vogel- 
sang, director of the Tin-Lead-Zine Divi- 
sion, said. “Tin container demand from 
areas to be rehabilitated after V-E Day 
might even increase tin consumption over 
present rates.” 


FLUGGE HEADS CONTINENTAL 
CONTAINER RESEARCH 


S. L. Flugge, formerly manager of 
manufacturing research in Continental 
Can Company’s research department, has 
been appointed director of container re- 
search, according to Allen L. Malone, 
general manager of research. Mr. Flugge 
assumes the post previously held by C. E. 
Maier, who has been named assistant to 
Paul E. Pearson, vice president in charge 
of equipment development and research. 

Mr. Flugge joined Continental’s re- 
search department in 1928, immediately 
following his graduation with a B.S. de- 
gree in Chemical Engineering from the 
University of Wisconsin. The division 
which he now heads was recently re- 
organized to permit a better balance be- 
tween research and manufacturing ser- 
vice work. The container research divi- 
sion now comprises three subdivisions: 
manufacturing research service, with 
J. A. Kissinger as manager; metallic 
container research, R. A. Larson, man- 
ager; and non-metallic container re- 
search, F. L. Minnear, manager. 


MARK-UP MARGINS 


Much interest has developed among 
food distributors in a recent talk by Ed- 
ward F. Phelps, Jr., Price Executive of 
OPA’s food price division, in which he 
indicated that certain “squeeze margins” 
on food products may be replaced by 
more nearly historical margins if volume 
falls appreciably during the transition 
period. 

“It is probable,” Mr. Phelps told his 
audience of wholesale grocers, “that we 
will suspend our controls rather than 
terminate them or exempt items from 
control during the period of our first 
relaxation of control. Thus, we can 
reinstitute control quickly if conditions 
demand it. It appears that we will get 
out from under control selectively, much 
as we got into it; that is, we will release 
controls group by group or item by item, 
as supply and other conditions warrant. 
It seems likely that wholesale-retail con- 
trols will be released based upon action 
taken at the manufacturing level, unless 
it can be clearly shown that conditions 
are entirely different in terms of inven- 
tory or inflationary pressure.” 


SINGLE FOOD CZAR? 


Developments in Washington during 
the past several] days have indicated 
growing sentiment in Congressional cir- 
cles in favor of creation of a unified food 
control program for the remainder of 
the war. 

The multi-agency control program 
which has been operative since the early 
days of the war is charged with the 
blunders and lack of integration which 
have characterized some phases of the 
food war program, particularly in the 
meat field and, to some extent, in the 
canned foods field. 

While it seems rather late in the game 
for a thorough overhauling of the food 
program, such a development may yet 
occur, it is indicated. 


WFA OFFERINGS 


TOMATO JUICE—To original processor, 
Libby MeNeill and Libby of Chicago, 
Illinois, 266 cases of tomato juice. Juice 
grade “A”, is packed 48 No. 1 cans to 
case and is stored in Newark, N. J. Firm 
will have until 5:00 P.M. (EWT) May 
14, 1945, to submit offers to purchase to 
Sales Branch, Office of Supply, CCC, 
War Food Administration, Washington 
25, D.C. 


DRIED APPLES—To original processor, 
Western Fruit Evaporating Company of 
Watsonville, California, 3190 cases 1943 
crop dried apples, packed 50 pounds to 
case and stored in Harrisburg, Pa. 
Apples are packed in export cases and 
recent inspection reports show them in 
good condition. Two lots being offered, 
one 1590 cases and other 1600 cases. 

Western Fruit Evaporating Company 
will have until 5:00 P.M. (E.W.T.) May 
4, 1945, to purchase apples. 


CANNED PEAS—To all canners of peas 
approximately 1402 cases of extra stand- 
ard sweet, 1943-pack peas, packed six 
No. 10 cans to a case and the grading is 
4, 5 and 6 sieve. They were canned in 
Mt. Vernon, Washington, and are now 
stored at Royersford, Pa. Peas previously 
have been offered for sale to original 
processor. 

Offers to purchase should be received 
prior to 5:00 P.M. (EWT) May 17, 1945, 
by Sales Branch, OS, CCC, WFA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Further information 
from Fenton Albright, same office, phone 
Republic 4142. 


SPINACH—To all spinach canners ap- 
proximately 16,012 cases of 1944-pack 
spinach, packed six No. 10 cans to a case. 
Spinach is off-grade because of grit. 
Canned in Fayetteville, Arkansas, stored 
in Pittston, Pa., and has been offered 
previously to original processor. 

This Spinach is offered at $4.10 per 
dozen cans, plus freight from Fayette- 
ville to Pittston. 10 lots, of about 1,600 
cases each, are subject to prior sale. 

Offers to purchase should be received 
prior to 5:00 P.M. (EWT) May 17, 1945, 
by Sales Branch, OS, CCC, WFA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Further information 
from Fenton Albright, same office, phone 
Republic 4142. 
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| 23 YEARS PREMI RNED 


VITAMIN CONTENT OF CANNED FOODS 


The First Year's Findings in National Canners Association—Can Manufacturers Institute 
Nutrition Program to Establish the Nutritive Value of Commercially Canned Foods 


From NCA Information Letter Supple- 
ment April 28, 1945 


In 1942 an extensive program to estab- 
lish the nutritive value of canned foods 
was initiated by the National Canners 
Association and the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. This program, which is now 
in the fourth year of operation, has been 
administered by an Executive Committee 
composed of five members of the technical 
staffs of the National Canners Associa- 
tion and the American and Continental 
Can Companies. 


The urgent need was recognized for 
more extensive and accurate information 
on the nutritive value of canned foods 
for wartime use in the planning of ade- 
quate military and civilian dietaries. 
Therefore, the first year’s program was 
devoted to the establishment of the nutri- 
tive values of canned foods as now manu- 
factured and to the effect of small and 
large scale preparatory methods upon 
certain vitamins in such products. Seven 
papers describing the results of the first 
year’s work have been published and five 
of these papers appear in the August, 
1944, number of the Journal of Nutri- 
tion, the official organ of the American 
Institute of Nutrition. These five papers 
describe the sampling procedure followed 
in collection of the samples; the ascorbic 
acid, carotene, thiamine, niacin, ribo- 
flavin, and pantothenic acid contests 
found in the products studied; and the 
distribution of ascorbic acid, thiamine 
and riboflavin between the solid and liq- 
uid can contents in the case of products 
packed in brine or syrup. 


SAMPLING PROGRAM 


Thirty-two different products~ used in 
quantity by the Armed Forces and the 
civilian population were collected and a 
total of 823 samples of these foods were 
assayed for the vitamins mentioned. The 
products studied included the fruits: 
apricots, grapefruit (segments and 
juice), orange juice, peaches, pears, 
prunes and pineapple (slices and juice) ; 
canned vegetables studied included as- 
paragus (green and white), baked beans, 
green and lima beans, beets, carrots, 
whole grain corn (white and yellow), 
peas (sweet and Alaska), spinach, toma- 
toes and tomato juice. A limited number 
of fish products—mackerel, salmon, sar- 
dines (oil and sauce styles), shrimp and 
tuna—were also included. 


In the sampling procedure, every at- 
tempt was made to secure samples for 
vitamin assay which would be representa- 
tive of the canned foods purchased by the 
Army and Navy or the consuming public. 
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By R. W. PILCHER, 


Associate Director of Research, Ameri- 
can Can Company, and Member, Nutri- 
tion Executive Committee 


Retail and institutional size cans of each 


product were obtained from factories lo- 
cated in the major producing areas of 
the United States, provision being made 
to collect the fruit and vegetable samples 
during the early, middle and late periods 
of the canning season in each area. For 
the retail can sizes, vitamin determina- 
tions were carried out on a composite of 
cans collected at any one sampling. 

From both the number of products in- 
cluded and the number of vitamin assays 
run, this work has been described in offi- 
cial nutrition circles as the most thorough 
and complete investigation of its kind 
ever undertaken on any class of proc- 
essed foods. 


RESULTS OF VITAMIN ASSAYS 


The ascorbic acid (vitamin C) and 
carotene (provitamin A) analyses were 
performed at the Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station.? Briefly summar- 
ized, canned orange juice and grapefruit 
juice proved to be the best sources of 
ascorbic acid (averaging 39.4 and 33.8 
mg. per 100 ml., respectively). Grape- 
fruit segments packed in syrup were also 
found to be a rich source (averaging 24.6 
mg. per 100 gm.). Other products im- 
portant in ascorbic acid content were 
tomatoes, tomato juice, asparagus (both 
green and white), and spinach, ranging 
in average values from 16.5 to 11.4 mg. 
per 100 gm. The richest sources of caro- 
tene prove to be carrots, spinach and 
apricots, while canned salmon and sar- 
dines were richest among the fish in 
vitamin A activity. Other products which 
have a substantial carotene content are 
prunes, tomatoes and tomato juice. 

The determinations of thiamine and 
niacin, two of the vitamins in the B com- 
plex, were made at the University of 
Wisconsin.’ It was found that peas and 
asparagus were, among the vegetables, 
the best sources of thiamine, while among 
the fruits, pineapple slices and orange 
juice were found to be fair sources of 
this vitamin. However, the tests re- 
affirmed the fact that the fruits and vege- 
tables, raw or canned, are not richly en- 
dowed by nature with thiamine. 


The best sources of niacin were the fish 
products—tuna, mackerel, salmon, sar- 


_ dines and shrimp. They contained on the 


average, in the order of importance, from 
10 to 1.4 milligrams of the vitamin per 


hundred grams of the products. One 
interesting point disclosed was that in 
the amounts usually or conveniently con- 
sumed, vegetable and fruit products, such 
as peas and peaches, also contribute sub- 
stantial amounts of niacin to American 
diets. 

The “B” vitamins, riboflavin and panto- 
thenic acid, were determined by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Biochemical Institute 
Laboratories.’ For both these vitamins, 
fish products were again the best sources 
among the food studied. Asparagus, peas 
and corn were found to be fair sources 
of pantothenic acid, while asparagus, 
peas and spinach were rich amongst the 
vegetables in riboflavin content. 


The assay values from these three 
papers have for convenient reference 
been assembled in Tables I and II. The 
number of samples of each product col- 
lected for analysis has also been indi- 
cated in these tables. To aid in studying 
the data the daily allowance for these 
vitamins recommended in May, 1941, by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council for moder- 
ately active adults are given below: 

Ascorbic acid (Vitamin C)—75 milli- 

grams 

Vitamin A—5,000 International units * 

Thiamine (Vitamin B,)—1.8 milli- 


grams 

Niacin (Nicotinic acid)—18 milli- 
grams 

Riboflavin (Vitamin B. or G)—2.7 
milligrams 


Pantothenic acid—no recommendation 


It is evident from the data obtained by 
the three universities that a considerable 
variation in the vitamin content of a 
given food is to be expected, but it re- 
mains to be determined what factors 
principally account for the fact that we 
now find, in certain samples, several 
times as much ascorbic acid, thiamine or 
some other vitamin factor as in other 
samples of the same product. Is this due 
largely to variation in the raw material, 
to methods of handling, or to certain can- 
ning procedures? The data suggest to 
the industry the importance of “improve- 
ment studies” directed toward raising the 
average vitamin contents of certain prod- 
ucts now considered as “good” sources, 
and increasing the vitamin contents of 
others now in a border-line class to the 
point that they also might become “good 
sources” of certain vitamins. Such spe- 
cial studies have been and are being con- 
ducted as a part of this research pro- 
gram. 


* 1,000 International units equal 0.6 of a milli- 
gram of Beta-carotene or 1,000 international units 
equal 0.3 of a milligram of vitamin A alcohol. 
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LIFE-RAFT KNIVES “AT THE READY” 


ANY a U.S. fighting man has found his best friend 

to be a good stout knife, especially on a life-raft. 

That is why life-rafts are not only equipped with knives, 
but each knife is provided with a leather sheath, so it 
can be worn on the belt— “at the ready” for instant use. 


Ordinarily, seawater would soon have the sheaths use- 
less because of shrinkage and stiffness. But this does 
not happen, for the sheaths are made impervious to 
water through the application of Triple- Action Visco], 
manufactured by The Viscol Company, Stamford, Conn. 


This firm makes sure their product will always be "at 
the ready," too—they give it the sure protection of 
Crown Can packaging. , 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 
CROWN CAN COMPANY +» NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © DIVISION QF CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WATER- 
SOLUBLE VITAMINS 


The last paper ° in the series represents 
work done at the University of Chicago 
on the distribution of the water-soluble 
vitantins—ascorbic acid, thiamine and 
riboflavin—between the solid and liquid 
portions of the canned fruits and vege- 
tables. For some years it has been known 
that the brine or syrup in which certain 
canned products are packed contains 
vitamins extracted from the solid food 
material, and students of nutrition have 
consistently urged the utilization by the 
housewife of such brines or syrups. The 
present studies reaffirm the desirability 
of using the liquid from the can. In gen- 
eral, the solids of the canned vegetables 
comprise 60 to 73 per cent of the total 
can contents. These solids contain 46 to 
68 per cent of the total ascorbic acid, 62 
to 72 per cent of the total thiamine, and 
70 to 80 per cent of the total riboflavin, 
the remaining amounts of these vitamins 
being found in the fluid portion of the 
can contents. In fruits the solids com- 
prise 46 to 67 per cent of the total can 
content. These solids contain 49 to 68 
per cent of the tctal ascorbic acid, 50 to 
70 per cent of the total thiamine, and 53 
to 69 per cent of the total riboflavin, the 


papers °* appeared, which deal with the 
effect of large and small scale food pre- 
paratory methods on the ascorbic acid, 
thiamine and riboflavin content of com- 
mercially canned vegetables. This work, 
which was also performed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was carried out on 
eight vegetables and two different styles 
of baked beans. The vegetable products 
included were identical with those used 
in the studies previously described. To 
study the effect of large scale food pre- 
paratory operations, the procedure fol- 
lowed closely approximated that utilized 
in the mess kitchens of Army posts. In 
the small scale preparatory studies, two 
different methods were investigated. In 
the first of these, that recommended by 
the Home Economics Department of the 
National Canners Association, the liquid 
and solid portions of the cans were 
heated and served together; in the sec- 
ond method, only the solid portion of the 
food was served. 


The results of the large scale prepara- 
tion tests have proved of value in the 
calculation of diets for Army garrisons 
and posts. The effect on each of the three 
vitamins brought about by the two meth- 
ods used in the small scale methods, such 
as a housewife might employ, was vari- 


method studied. In the case of canned 
tomatoes, the retention of ascorbic acid 
during the preparation was practically 
complete. These studies materially add 


to the knowledge of canned foods and = 


should be particularly useful to practic- 
ing home economists and dietitians. 


During the current year it is expected 
that other papers representing work com- 
pleted in the second and third years of 
the program will appear. 
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TABLE I 
VITAMIN CONTENT OF SOME COMMER- 
CIALLY CANNED SEA FOODS 


(Mg. per 100 gm.) 


remaining amounts of these vitamins be- _ able; but, in general, the method recom- No.of No.of Vitamin A Alcohol 
ing found in the fluid portion of the can mended by the National Canners Asso- : SS 
contents. ciation proved superior. Of the three oer’ 
vite mins conside os ACKELEC] Oc 
VITAMIN RETENTION DURING effects were found in the case of nncorbie 
PREPARATION FOR SERVING acid, where the retention of this vitamin Sr tines, in gil. 5 
In the December, 1944, and January, in the prepared food varied between 44 Shrimp, dry pack 3 3 .014- .023 017 
1945, issues of the Journal of the Ameri- and 94 per cent for the approved method Shrimp, wet pack 5 5 O15- .022 18 
can Dietetic Association two additional and 20 and 58 per cent for the other DINE sdatient nia 6 6 .005- .010 008 
TABLE II 
VITAMIN CONTENT OF SOME COMMERCIALLY CANNED FOODS 
(mg. per 100 gm. or 100 ml.) 
Vitamin C Provitamin A .B Complex 
No. of No. of Ascorbie Acid Carotene B, B Complex Calcium B Complex 
plants samples Thiamine Niacin Pantothenate Riboflavin 
Foods sampled collected Range Avg Range Ave. Range Avg. Rane Avg. Range Avg. Range Avg. 
Apricots, unpeeled halves.. 8 21 1.1- 5.7 3.9 0.98-1.74 1.28 0.008-0.026 0.019 0.20- 0.48 0.37 0.045-0.20 0.095 0.012-0.039 0.024 
Asparagus, all green.......... 15 31 5.4-25.3 15.2 .22- 50 .040- 122.067 .22- 1.19 .072- .48 .039- .19 .096 
Asparagus, culturally 
4 12 11.6-18.1 14.9 Trace- .06 .043- .055 .050  .88 16 Ag .044- 073 .058 
Beans, baked, New 
England Style................ 3 5 1.9- 4.3 2.9 Trace- .05 .02 015- .021 15- .32 -061- 11 051- .059 .054 
Beans, with tomato sauce... 2 2 1.8 3.5 2.7 -04- - -092- 11 10 .019- .029 
Beans, green Cut... 23 73 8.2 08- 18- .60 32 .028- .11 .061 .018- .065 .034 
Beans, lima, 14 27 2.5-12.1 7.0 08 18 07 .019- 032 47 55 .068- .17 .028- .062 
9 27 Trace- 4.0 2.0 Trace- .05 .006 -004- .014 = .008 .28 13 045- 12 .076 .059 .025 
19 1.0- 4.6 2.0 4.47-9.44 7.16 .013- .027 19- .49 34 .098- .21 13 .009- 
Corn, white, whole kernel.. 15 46 2.0- 6.5 4.4 Trace- .11 .02 -010- A6- 1.50 .88 10 - .50 18 .027- .064 .043 
Corn, yellow, whole kernel.. 24 61 1.3- 8.0 4.2 -04- 014- .045 026 H8- 1.06 .094- .32 21 .025- .072 
Grapefruit 20 43 26.3-44.7 33.8 Trace- .02  .007 .012- .050 08-49 17 065- .17 12 .010- .083 
Grapefruit segments .. 24 20.3-32.3 24.6 Trace- .02 -007- .046 .35 .063- 19 13 .008- .039 .021 
Mackerel 9 - - 021- .034 4.01-11.4 7.82 13 - .48 -29 13 - .29 -20 
15 33.0-52.4 39.4 O1- .12 .033- .108  .072 20 25 081- .17 .012-  .022 
Peaches, clingstone, halves 9 17 2.0- 5.7 3.9 19- 51 005- 011 .007 48- 1.18 70 .017- .041 .018- .030 .022 
Peaches, freestsne, halves.. 11 13 L437 23 .28 .16 005- 011 34-90 020- .13 052 009- -.021 
15 30 Trace- 2.5 1.5 Trace- .002 .005- .012 .009 .06- .28 13 -008- .O41 .022 .009- =.019 
2 7 7.4-13.7 10.0 Sis 81 25 .O85- 121.099 .68- 1.04 069- .18 .13 .087- .064 
Peas, sweet (wrinkled 
26 92 3.1-13.8 8.8 51 .26 056- 188 42- 2.69 1.06 081- .26 15 025- .10 
Pineapple juice 8 18 3.2-14.2 8.5 01- 04 .0831- .070 .052 16- .20 ae .066- .18 .10 .004- .031 
Pineapple, sliced 8 17 8 7.0 5.1 .04 08 .053- .087 .070 2 058- 15 10 .006- .030 .021 
Prunes, Italian 5 10 Trace- 3.0 1.1 .89 017- .039 024 19- 36 .027- .085 .044 -019- .032 .026 
Salmon 5 5 - - .014- .021 5.95- 8.91 7.81 AT - .73 - 17 16 
Sardines, in oil 5 5 014- 2.92- 7.15 5.57 44 65 09 - 15 
Sardines, in tomato sauce.. 10 10 - - 007- .016 010 2.36- 5.40 3.93 41 - .58 AT 12 - .23 18 
Shrimp, dry 3 3 - - .006- .011 .009 1.10- 3.40 2.23 .26 .35 29 .027- .087 .032 
Shrimp, wet pack................ 5 5 - .004- 011.008 .72- 2.52 1.36 18 - .22 026- .0385 .081 
Spinach 19 31 5.9 11.4 1.68-4.81 3.16 .009- .041 _.020 -16- .64 .30 .021- .14 051 024- .13 082 
Tomatoes _ .... 26 63 27.1 16.3 35- .019- 077.049 Al- - .44 28 .050 .028 
Tomato juice 30 79 2.5-25.2 12.9 16- .96 .014- .068 1.77 .75 7 - .39 .009- .046 .028 
6 6 - .016- .082 7.60-13.0 10.2 18 .19 14 
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Send your Onion and Garlic 
work to BASIC at Vacaville. 
We’ll do it for you with 
these advantages: = 


Save Labor. Fully prepared Basic 
Products are ready-to-use. 


. You lower Onion and Garlic costs 
and have no price fluctuations thru 
the year. 


3 Your food has a uniform taste thru 

the year. Fresh onions vary 300% 
in flavor. Basic Onion and Garlic 
flavor is constant. 


4 You do away with onion peeling 
and preparing. 
Saves your factory from disposal of 


J 400 pounds of waste in every ton of 
onions. 


Saves loss from fresh onion spoil- 
age. You store several months sup- 
ply in a small storage space without 
refrigeration expense. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 
VACAVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


315 Street 
San Francisco, California 


Mr. E. C. Hoxie 
2376 E. 71st St., Chicago 49, Illinois 


100 Hudson Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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STUDIES ON COOLING WATER CONTAMINATION 


Scientists of the Western Branch Laboratory of National Canners Association Study Various 
Types of Cooling in an effort to eliminate canned food spoilage due to bacterial contami- 


nation after processing. 


Many canners, at one time or another, 
have experienced some spoilage due to 
contamination of the cans after process- 
ing, and yet with no seam defects evi- 
dent. Where cooling water contains many 
bacteria, spoilage may occur in some cans 
which have apparently good seams, while 
if any obvious defect is present in the 
seams, spoilage may be considerable. 
With cooling water containing few micro- 
organisms, on the other hand, cans hav- 
ing slight seam defects may still pass 
through the cooler without being recon- 
taminated, and consequently little or no 
spoilage may occur. 

The recent trend in the canning indus- 
try to casing cans immediately following 
processing and cooling has meant that 
cans are now cooled to a considerably 
lower temperature than formerly. Ata 
lower temperature a can will have a 
higher vacuum, and consequently will 
have a greater tendency to suck in water 
through any defect in the seam. This 
new development prompted the investiga- 
tion of the bacterial contamination of 
water in all types of coolers, both for 
cans processed under pressure and for 
those processed in boiling water. 


FINDINGS 

Tests were made on water in cooling 
canals, still retorts, rotary pressure cool- 
ers, and rotary open coolers. 

Cooling Canals.— Water in cooling 
canals in four canneries was examined 
and, from the limited studies, indications 
are that adding sufficient chlorine to 
maintain 0.5 ppm at the discharge would 
keep the bacterial count below 10 per ml. 

Still Retorts.—Tests made in five can- 
neries have confirmed previous observa- 
tions that where the cooling water is not 
reused, there is no danger of an increase 
of bacteria in the cooler. It is necessary, 
however, to be assured of the cleanliness 
of the water supply, because outbreaks 
of spoilage have occurred where the 
water supply itself was badly contami- 
nated. 

Rotary Pressure Coolers.—Many bac- 
terial counts were made on water from 
rotary pressure coolers this year. In 
this equipment the water temperature 
varies from 80° to 95°F. at the can dis- 
charge end to 100° to 145°F. at the can 
feed end. At the overflow, which is near 
the center of the cooler, the temperature 
varies from 100° to 130°F. In spite of 
a large overflow, the number of bacteria 
in the cooling water increases rapidly 
during the day. Starting with a sterile 
cooler, the cooling water count may build 
up to several thousand per ml. after a 
day’s operations. The bacteria present 
were found to be chiefly facultative ther- 
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By J. RUSSELL ESTY 


Director Western Branch Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 
In a Report to the Association’s Research 
Committee, January 1945 


mophiles, microorganisms capable of mul- 
tiplication at temperatures ranging from 
70° to 160°F. After several days of 
operation without draining or sterilizing 
the cooler, many thousands of bacteria 
per ml. were found in the water from 
every cooler studied. Very few of these 
bacteria were spore formers. 


Chlorination was suggested, but it was 
believed that this would be unduly cor- 
rosive. Experiments were then made with 
draining the cooler once a day, raising 
the temperature to 240° to 250°F. with 
steam, and holding for 10 to 15 minutes 
at this temperature. It was found that 
this procedure gave satisfactory results, 
provided that the same precautions for 
venting were observed as for still retorts 
when bringing them up to processing 
temperature. Tests with one cooler 
showed that two 14-inch vents installed 
in the top and left open until the tem- 
perature reached 220°F. gave satisfac- 
tory venting. 


Rotary Open Coolers.—A_ preliminary 
survey was made of rotary open coolers 
in a number of canneries. It was found 
that the water was usually admitted at 
the top by sprays, and the amount of 
overflow varied considerably. During 
operation the temperature of the water 
in these coolers varied from 75° to 
100°F., and it was noted that the reel 
turned so slowly that there was very 
little agitation of the water. 


Several coolers were treated experi- 
mentally with excessive amounts of 
chlorine, the water then drained out and 
fresh water added at the start of the 
day’s operations. In every case the bac- 
terial count built up rapidly in only a 
few hours from very few to hundreds 
and even thousands per ml. 


A series of experiments was made to 
determine the minimum amount of 
chlorine necessary to inhibit bacterial de- 
velopment. It was found that a concen- 
tration of 0.3 or even 0.2 ppm at the dis- 
charge end was sufficient if it could be 
maintained. However, such a_ small 
amount gives no leeway to take care of 
an occasional broken can or lipper, which 
adds a certain amount of organic ma- 
terial to the water, using up chlorine. 
For this reason it would be advisable to 


maintain about 0.5 ppm at the discharge 
end. 

At the present time there are no in- 
expensive chlorine dispensers available 
which could be attached to each cooler. 
One method which has been used with 
considerable success has been to add 
chlorine to bring the concentration to 
1.5 ppm each hour. 


One of the conditions in rotary type 
open coolers to be corrected is the almost 
dead mass of water within the reel, which 
acts as a reservoir of contamination for 
the water coming in contact with the 
cans. The ideal cooler from a bacterio- 
logical standpoint would be one in which 
the water comes in contact with the cans 
only once, and then goes to waste. 


POSTWAR STUDIES 


A comprehensive ‘Yesearch program by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to aid in developing increased 
operating economies*: for independent 
wholesale and retail food distributors 
was urged recently by Francis L. Whit- 
marsh, president of Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., New York, and chairman of the 
Advisory Committee to Department of 
Commerce, at a meeting of the committee 
in Washington. 

Mr. Whitmarsh stressed the need for 
increased studies of distribution prob- 
lems to improve the position of the small 
business man, and declared that “A 
properly financed and adequately staffed 
Bureau .of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, with the active aid and coopera- 
tion of this committee, has a matchless 
opportunity to arouse and guide whole- 
sale grocers to do a constructively better 
job in operation of their own business 
and also to help the independent retail 
grocer to improve his service and com- 
petitive position. The results,” he de- 
clared, “‘would greatly strengthen the 
free enterprise system to the great bene- 
fit of grower, processor, distributor, and 
consumer. Specifically” he added, ‘we 
propose an enlightened, practical pro- 
gram in the best American tradition, to 
‘help those who will help themselves’.” 


JOIN BROKER ASS’N. 


Mack-Stern Associates, New York, rec- 
ommended by Edwin Smithson Co., 
Eldon R. Lindsey & Co., Atlanta, rec- 
ommended by Loeb-Goldstein Co., and 
Mike Morris, Detroit broker, recom- 
mended by Peterson & Vaughn, Inc., 
have been elected to membership in the 
National Food Brokers’ Association. 
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Se Ove Sidld Always One that Diands Out/ 


@ Pre-eminence is justly reserved .. . for those who have 
made great contributions to a chosen field of endeavor... 
for those whose genius has lifted them head and shoulders 
above the crowd. In music... in painting... in science 
and in industry... there is always ove who stands out. 
This reward is hard to win—and hard to keep. For 
it must be won—again and again. Today, 
tomorrow . . . and every day. 

A leader in its class among the distinguished 
names of American industry, is Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt. This salt is pre- 
eminent because its users have learned for 
themselves, through years of satisfactory ex- 
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perience, that Diamond Crystal Salt can always be relied 
on for the highest quality, purity, uniformity, cleanness, 
and true salt flavor. 

Diamond Crystal has only one standard—the highest. 
And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 

NEED HELP? HERE IT 1S! 
If you have any salt problems. . . questions 
about grade or grain size . . . any food-proces- 
sing worries that expert salt knowledge might 
clear up, write to our Technical Director, 
Dept. D-21, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., 
St. Clair, Michigan. 
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LESS EXPENSIVE FOR CUSTOMERS 


MORE 


THAT’S WHY GROCERS PREFER SELLING FOOD IN CANS! 


Retailers Reveal Reasons in Nation-wide Survey * 


@ Why do grocers so overwhelmingly prefer 
selling foods in cans? Judging from answers in 
a recent exhaustive survey, the nation’s food 
retailers are convinced that canned foods are 
money-makers! These are the reasons that they 
gave...each one a potent profit point: 


1. Cans don’t break! This means no breakage 
loss in shipping, unpacking, stacking, dis- 
playing, delivering ... even with inexpe- 
rienced help. 


2. Cans are easier to handle and display. 
They’re light in weight, easy and quick to 
* stack, take up less shelf space. 


3. Cans improve store efficiency. They require 


little storage space, are attractive to display, 
prevent loss from spoilage and deterioration. 


4. Food in cans usually costs grocers less... 
ties up less capital. And canned foods 
normally are less expensive for consumers 
to buy. 


Additional advantages may also apply in your 
own case. For cans benefit the whole food trade. 
Brokers and wholesalers in separate surveys, 
named all the points above, and added the 
advantage of shipping economy. All along the 
line, from canner to consumer, steel-and-tin 
cans increase efficiency, cut costs, boost profits, 
and win friends. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK © 
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WATCH FOR 
NATIONAL ADS! 


More than 31,000,000 printed 
messages—full-page ads in full 
color — are appearing this 
month in 6 big consumer maga- 
zines and in Sunday supplements 
on a nation-wide scale. This 
powerful ad campaign reminds 
readers how cans help them... 
points out that no other con- 
tainer combines so many 
advantages. 
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BROKERAGE GAME EASY? 


Too often a ‘‘Last Resort'’—Patrons should look before they leap— Heartaches can be saved 


both—By BETTER PROFITS 


Until two years ago an acquaintance 
from Indiana bought aspirin by the bar- 
rel, packaged it, labeled it and sold it to 
practicing physicians in varying amounts 
at a good profit to himself. Eventually 
he added other simple drugs to his line 
and when he gave up the business and 
moved to California he was doing very 
well financially, thank you! He came 
back to Florida from the West last win- 
ter and spent several months in Florida. 
Now he is home again, has just opened 
an office and is going to sell medicines 
and drugs as well as medical office sup- 
plies on a brokerage basis. No profes- 
sional training, not especially well versed 
in selling of any sort, he is already se- 
curing accounts and going ahead. No 
doubt he will get. along for a time at 
least. In the meantime, what about the 
actual service he will render his princi- 
pals? Remember he is actuated solely 
by a desire to make as much money as 
possible, he is not trained in the technical 
aspects of the trade and has no educa- 
tional background comparable with that 
of the medical profession on which he 
will call. 


In the food field, many oldsters have 
been working for others while so many 
are in the armed forces, doing a good 
job during the emergency. Sooner or 
later these younger men will return, the 
old timers will be more or less out on a 
limb. A natural conclusion on their part 
will be that they have a try at least on 
making money in the brokerage business. 
Lo, they open an office and solicit ac- 
counts. ’Tis thus and always will be. 
Or a youngster, honorably discharged 
from the army or navy, having been con- 
nected with a food broker’s office before 
he went into service, older now and 
anxious to get ahead will decide that in- 
asmuch as a brokerage office requires 
only a minimum investment, will open 
one. In either case, a canner looking for 
a representative will be apt to be ap- 
proached by these newcomers. In every 
such case, remember the broker first men- 
tioned, look before you leap! 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Years ago the food brokers of the 
country organized their National Asso- 
ciation, adopted their code of ethics later 
and are today well established, giving 
a maximum of service to every principal. 
You will do well to recognize them early 
in your hunt for representation and ap- 
point only members of the Association, 
recommended as far as possible by the 
Secretary. Seek this inasmuch as you in 
turn will be looked up and it often hap- 
pens that your search will be greatly 
shortened by the positive suggestion of 
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the Secretary to the membership that 
your account should be welcomed. 


Before starting to appoint new repre- 
sentatives or make changes, it will be 
well for you to decide on your objectives. 
Your decision in this regard should have 
a direct bearing on the organization you 
attempt to secure in each market. Sup- 
pose you are marketing a trademarked 
specialty that requires initial resale work 
for the account of jobbers carrying the 
line. In such a case you should select 
only the brokers equipped to carry on re- 
tail selling in a competent manner. Many 
splendid brokers are fine personal sales- 
men but are not executive minded enough 
to care about hiring, training and direct- 
ing retail salesmen. Oh, they will do it 
if they have to but their heart is not in 
their work and if you get the best results 
it will be because of a happy combination 
of circumstances and not because of their 
ability along such lines. Pick a broker 
whose ability along the lines of retail 
coverage has been recognized and place 
your account with him. Incidentally, re- 
member that retail sales work has always 
seemed to be necessary and that for some 
time as far as may be judged at this 
time, will be needed more than ever. 


LET’S CONSIDER 


Let’s devote a little discussion to this 
phase of introductory sales work. We 
are looking at the needs of the moment, 
at what we should do in 1945 to introduce 
our product to retail grocers who are not 
familiar with it. In the first place, sell- 
ing by wholesale grocers’ salesmen will 
not be an easy job as long as food short- 
ages continue. They have countless 
troubles, not the least of which is the 
need for collecting ration points at each 
stop. Their effective selling time is thus 
cut down materially and they have little 
time to devote to new offerings. Espe- 
cially as the most of them work on a 
commission basis. If your goods are 
placed in a cash and carry wholesale 
house the sales work carried on by those 
who write the orders is largely negligible. 
More than ever in such a case you need 
retail sales work for the securing of the 
opening orders. 


Conditions being what they are, repeat 
business will probably develop much more 
rapidly than is usually the case but the 
big task is getting the goods placed in 
the first instance. Brokers who can ade- 
quately see to this are treasures of the 
first water, cherish them! Supply them 
liberally with samples, coach them on 
your sales practices and policies so that 
they will have the whole story. Only 
those retail sales minded will grasp these 


early instructions firmly, retain them and 
act fully on them. 


If you are reluctant to attempt the nec- 
essary attention to detail of retail sales 
operation of salesmen even though from 
a brokers office, you may do well to con- 
fine your initial sales attempts to distri- 
bution of your line or a new specialty 
through chain stores, super markets and 
direct buyers among larger retail deal- 
ers. In all such cases you will quickly 
learn from others in the trade, or even 
the National Brokers Association as to 
the brokers in each market who do the 


most business among this type of buyers. . 


Confine your sales activities to these 
firms and support them also. The need 
for retail sales work is not so great here, 
in fact almost impossible, but the broker 
specializing in these contacts is generally 
able to provide display men and adequate 
consumer contact. Posted as they are, 
they will quickly tell you that the quick- 
est increase in your sales will come be- 
cause of mass displays over week ends in 
large super markets, plus the demonstra- 
tion and sampling of your products. They 
will have in their files plenty of names 
of persons able and willing to do the job. 


In any event, avoid the untried in your 
brokerage appointments. Secure the ser- 
vices of men trained in the selling of food 
and well acquainted with the distribution 
problems in their home markets. With 
all the uncertainties of production which 
we face this season do what you can 
toward becoming personally familiar 
with the markets in which you wish to 
operate. The more sales minded you be- 
come, the better will be your chances of 
success in introducing your products, 
whatever they may be. When you esti- 
mate the cost of carrying out the pro- 
gram I have outlined, remember that any 
additional expense will be carried in a 
large part by;Uncle Sam. Now is the 
time to merchandise, advertise and in- 
crease your potential consumer demand. 
You may as well have the benefit as to 
pay it out in excess profit taxes. Do you 
doubt this in the least? Well, look at 
the firms that are doing just this and 
have been doing it during the past. 
Search your memory and remember the 
firms in our line that did it during World 
War I. “Go thou and do likewise.” Your 
sales and profits will increase as you do. 


And the increase will be even more 
rapid and healthy if you support sales 
with a reasonable campaign of local ad- 
vertising as may be suggested by your 
local representatives. Listen to their 
suggestions and act on them whenever 
possible. 
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YOUR HISTORY? 


We’ve done some big things in this country — dug 
canals, tunneled rivers, built the world’s greatest 
transportation system, educated millions of people. 
How long do you suppose it took to do some of these 
" great jobs? Check your opinion — then turn the page 
upside down for the answers. 


How many years did it take to... 


(a) ... Dig the Panama Canal? 5 years 
10 years 


... Construct the Holland Tunnel under 
(b) the Hudson River? 3 years 


7 years 


(c) . .. Build the first 100,000 miles of railroad? 25 years 
50 years 


. .. Educate 8 out of 10 people to know that 
(d) dextrose sugar is energy in its purest form? 6 years 


12 years 
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DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


SYaMSNV 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY | 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. S ie 4 
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SOMETHING “NEWS” EQUIPMENT 


FMC IMPROVES 
QUALITY GRADER 


Food Machinery Corporation has cor- 
rected, by a new development, some slight 
faults in their Lewis Quality Grader, 
which quality grades peas for canning 
by specific gravity, Neal S. Sells, man- 
ager of the Sprague-Sells Division, at 
Hoopeston, Illinois, has announced. 

First efforts to employ the brine solu- 
tion method to separate peas by specific 
gravity were begun back in 1920, but it 
was not until about ten years later that 
a really successful machine was devel- 
oped when William H. Ames of Marke- 
san, Wisconsin, made the discovery that 
if peas or beans are blanched before 
being subjected to a gravity separation 
in brine solution, the results obtained are 
immensely improved. Food Machinery 
Corporation purchased the basic patent. 
However, it was discovered that eddies 
and counter currents sometimes caused 
tough peas to become mixed with the 
better quality. The latest improvement 
to the grader includes a rotating cone in 
the center of the machine to replace the 
former stationary cone. The flow of 
brine through the machine causes this 
cone to revolve, which in effect avoids or 
breaks up the eddies to prevent peas 
remaining in the brine solution longer 
than desirable. 


Looking down on top of the Quality 
Grader shows just how the better quality 
peas float on the top of the brine and are 
carried off. 
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Front view of the Quality Grader. 
Peas enter the Grader through a feed 
hopper at the top which discharges below 
the surface of the brine. The circulating 
brine enters the operating tank through 
the bottom and at a tangent so as to 
cause the entire tank full of brine to 
whirl. As admitted to the brine the 
fancy quality lighter peas quickly float to 


the surface and are carried around to 
the discharge point by the circular mo- 
tion of the brine. The firm or hard peas 
sink and are caught by the whirling 
brine and discharged through an outlet 
in the bottom of the tank. The upward 
current effect permits the separation to 
be made in brine of much lower density, 
resulting in a large saving of salt. 


Illustrated are the better quality peas 
being floated off through one outlet and 
the too mature peas sinking to the bot- 


tom to be discharged through another 


outlet. 
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A PLAN 


Outworn, obsolete canning equipment cannot 
keep up with today’s demand for the better quality 
foods needed for higher nutritional standards. 
FMC Engineers will gladly cooperate with you 
in planning a modernization program that will 
help you step up capacity as well as quality. 


FILLERS FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


FMC HAND PACK FIL- 
LER, with automatic filling 
hopper, rotary brushingat- 
tachment, packer - briner, 
and vibrating can track 
for a full weight pack. For 
filling sliced, diced and 
mixed vegetables, sliced 
fruit, olives and many 
other specialty products. 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
| PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


| 392 
| in use in 1924 


952 
| in use in 1929 


1316 


| in use in 1934 


1893 


in use in 1939 


3055 


in use in 1944 


USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with inexpensive 
juicing attachment which will substantially in- 
crease your profit. Improves appearance and 
quality by pre-juicing can automatically. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Hoopeston, Illinois 


™ Sprague-Sells Division - 
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CRCO DEVELOPS 


A MECHANICAL BEAN HARVESTER 


Considerable interest has been shown 
by growers and packers of stringless 
green and yellow wax beans in a mechan- 
ical bean harvester which is being engi- 
neered by the Chisholm-Ryder Company 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y. This machine 
has demonstrated its ability to harvest 
beans satisfactorily in experiments con- 
ducted in Florida, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New Jersey and New York. 
Various growing conditions have been en- 
countered in these areas and extensive 
studies have been made of the operation 
of the harvester on the types of beans 
grown in these localities. Close observa- 
tions have been made of the growth and 
shape of bean bushes in these States 
where climate, soil and weather condi- 
tions affect the development and form of 
the bushes. The best results have been 
noted on the Bountiful, Tender Green, 
Stringless Green Pod and Giant String- 
less varieties. 


The results thus far have been satis- 
factory. The harvester “picks” the vines 
clean and delivers the product unharmed. 
The machine operates on one row at a 
time and travels through the field at the 
rate of three to four miles an hour. Thus 
it is apparent that. one harvester in a 
field will supplant a large corps of pick- 
ers or compensate for a serious labor 
shortage. 


It is readily apparent that the success 
of this new harvester depends on the type 
of bush and its condition. With the 
proper variety of seed, planting and fer- 
tilization, it is felt the use of the har- 
vester will become general as soon as it 
is released for production. 


At present one machine is in operation 
on field tests and a second may be placed 
out on field test runs this season. The 
Chisholm-Ryder Company has no im- 
mediate plans for marketing the har- 
vester as it will not be offered to the 
growers until the company feels that it 
can cope with all normal conditions. It 
is believed that by the time the harvester 
is in production, seed growers will have 
completed the development of a type of 
bean which will grow in all sections of 
the country and will be adapted to me- 
chanical harvesting. 


In tests made to date, it has been found 
that the idea of going over a field once 
with the harvester instead of several 
times with hand-pickers will prove to be 
far more economical, even though many 
small or undersized beans will be picked. 
A use undoubtedly will be found for these 
smaller grades, a situation which is simi- 
lar to that encountered when the first 
pea viner or thresher was introduced by 
the Chisholm-Ryder Company. 


In principle, the harvester uproots the 
bean bushes and mechanical fingers strip 
pods from them. The pods, passing 
through a blower or cleaner which re- 
moves leaves and trash, are then de- 
livered into baskets at the rear of the 
machine. Power is supplied by a gaso- 
line unit and the harvester is drawn by 
any farm tractor. 


Asked when the new harvester would 
be in production and available for grow- 
ers and packers, W. C. Seymour of the 
Chisholm-Ryder Company stated that no 
attempt will be made to market the har- 
vester until the Company is satisfied that 


CRCO Bean Harvester, a product of the Chisholm-Ryder Company of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., which is expected to revolutionize the growing and harvesting of string- 


less green and yellow wax beans. 
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it will perform satisfactorily under all 
normal growing conditions. If this sea- 
son’s tests are as satisfactory as indi- 
cated at present, it is hoped that a lim- 
ited number of harvesters can be put into 
production for the 1946 season. 

Associated with the Chisholm-Ryder 
Company in the development of the me- 
chanical bean harvester is William Ur- 
schell of Valparaiso, Ind., who has for 
many years made a study of the growing 
and processing of stringless beans. 


TIME SCHEDULE CONTROL 
BULLETIN 


To assure uniform quality of product, 
most batch processes require the accurate 
repetition of a predetermined program 
involving time coupled with temperature, 
pressure, flow or liquid level. For this 
purpose, the Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies of Rochester, New York, manufac- 
tures a Time Schedule Controller about 
which they have recently published an 
8-page descriptive bulletin. 

These instruments are being widely 
used in the Food Processing Industry on 
Compartment Type Dryers. 

Liberally illustrated with photographs 
showing actual applications, as well as 
cut-away view of the instrument itself, 
the new bulletin covers such topics as 
the. following: 


1. How a control schedule is estab- 
lished. 

2. How a control schedule is accu- 
rately repeated time after time. 

3. How auxiliary functions can be ac- 
curately synchronized with control 
of the main variable at any point 
in the processing cycle. 

4. How processing schedules can be 
easily changed as to time and vari- 
able control. 

5. How to select a Taylor Time Sched- 
ule Controller. 

The bulletin #98165 is available from 

the Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester 1, New York. 


APPLE ORDER TERMINATED 


The War Food Administration has ter- 
minated War Food Order No. 121 under 
which handlers of fresh apples grown 
and located in Washington and Oregon 
have been required to set aside their 
holdings of certain varieties to meet mili- 
tary and war service needs. These needs 
are now substantially fulfilled. WFO 121 
was issued January 16, 1945. The order 
originally covered all strains of the 
Winesap, Newtown, and Delicious (ex- 
cept Golden Delicious) varieties. An 
amendment effective February 21, 1945, 
however, excepted the Delicious variety 
from the set-aside provisions. This makes 
a total of 74 War Food Orders that have 
been terminated. 


PLEE-ZING ELECTS WATT 


George B. Watt, with Plee-Zing, Inc., 
for the past eight years has been 
elected Vice-President and Director of 
the organization. 
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JUICE 
BRINER 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
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Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 
Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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“GREEN LIGHT” 
FOR FOOD MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


« e « Expansion in the food field, as ‘‘War Clouds Start Show- 
ing Silver Linings’, is assuming substantial activity. 

e « « Some of our clients are either manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies for the food field, or will enter this type of 
business at conclusion of delayed development, caused by war 
work. 

« « « They have assigned us to locate responsible manu- 
factuers’' agents who ‘Know the Answers” where needs exist. 

+ « « We will have excellent opportunities with new equip- 
ment and supplies:-such as labeling machines, conveyors, spices, 
seasonings, heat sealing devices, wrapping and packaging 
machines, adhesives, processing equipment and a score of others. 
+ « « This will eventually become ‘‘Headquarters” for many 
established agents or those wishing to make a change due to 
conflict, and others of responsible character who may anticipate 
entrance into this business. | War veterans, either qualified or 
with a “‘desire’’, will be offered excellent opportunities. 

« « « Interested parties are cordially invited to communicate 


with us. 


SALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
56 E. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 
CHICAGO 11, TLLINOTS 


For Volume, for Quality 
—for Full Use of Pro- 
duction Time, Man- 
power and Raw pro- 


INDIANA 
E-Z-ADJUST 
PULPERS 


@ One E-Z-Adjust supplies the potential volume of two prior 
type pulpers of comparable size, besides affording extra ad- 
vantages which alone more than justify its selection. You can 
easily learn the reason why packers are switching to E-Z-Adjusts 
when pulpers are to be purchased. 


© The Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulper is only one of the many superior Langsenkamp 
Production Units for packers of tomato, fruit and vegetable products and pumpkin. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis4, Indiana 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP 


EQUIPMENT 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., WSF 


San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port 
Deposit, Maryland MME 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 


~ 


a Some canners have successfully ele- 
vated peas through 1600 ft. of tubing 
without damaging the peas. Peas can be 
elevated before or alter blanching. Can 
also be used for beans, whole grain, 
corn, etc. Entire system including pump, 
can be thoroughly sterlized under press- 
ure of hot steam up to 260 degrees F. 
Motor or belt driven. . » » Write Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


MOR 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Help Feed the Hungry—Watching the Crop 
Situation—Some Definite Reports— 
Let’s Have Yours 


ENDED?—It looks as if the war in 
Europe might be wiped off as a threat to 
our arms, and that while not officially de- 
clared V-E may have come and gone, 
with the debacle in Germany and its 
satellite countries, and the end of Hitler 
and his evil companions. But it has not 
resulted in the relief that many mar- 
keteers thought would follow such an 
event. Just the reverse, it has served to 
accentuate the need of more foods than 
ever to prevent dire suffering, if not 
starvation, to the millions upon millions 
of homeless, destitute old men, women 
and children clogging the roads in every 
direction. News that some rural and 
farming sections, in the devastated 
regions, escaped untouched and probably 
have sufficient food supplies, will not 
blind observant minds to the fact that 
it is from the destroyed, utterly ruined 
cities and larger towns, as well as the 
release of prisoner of war camps, that 
the vast multitudes come, and who are 
without any means of subsistence, and 
who must be fed and that at once. In 
other words the job is now upon us, not 
in the future only. A chief of the British 
military Government in the Ruhr—that 
great iron and steel center—has said 
that it is utterly impossible to feed the 
over 4 million hungry in that locality 
alone. “We are finding absolutely nothing: 
left”? he said, “except the corpse of a 
nation which committed suicide.” The 
job has spread over the entire face of 
Europe. And we cannot imitate the 
fiendishness of the Germans in the way 
they starved the prisoners; we will have 
to stint ourselves and get food to them, 
and we are doing that, and we should 
hear no more complaints about feeding 
these foreigners, as if we were starving 
ourselves. There will be no starvation or 
even serious deprivation in our blessed 
land, even if we stretch our charity to 
the limit. You must have noted that the 
Russians, fighting to capture Berlin from 
their hated oppressors, fed the hungry 
on Russian food! 


THE MARKET—AlIl interest centers on 
crops and prospects. The country has 
eaten your packs of 1944 down to the last 
case, seemingly, and is crying for even 
larger quantities from the ’45 packs. 
They can get that only if good old Dame 
Nature furnishes abundant crops, and 
the good weather to assure such. March 
was unusually warm, too warm for the 
good of crop yields; April was cold, too 
cold to help along the too early plantings, 
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induced by the unusually early spring, 
and frosts have undone much of this 
work. Now May comes on even colder 
than April, and frost damage is being 
done all across the great food producing 
regions. It is too early to consign food 
possibilities to failure, but it is sincerely 
hoped that better weather will set in, 
and hold until the hungry can be fed, a 
trick which Nature never misses in rela- 
tion to its denizens. Does man rate as 
well? 

Market comments may be dismissed by 
the assertion that there is active and 
eager demand for anything in the canned 
food line, but that trading is confined to 
re-sales, that is selling among whole- 
salers, and there is not much of that. 


Some canning is being done in the far 


* south but crop conditions have not been 


favorable, and the amounts so far assem- 
bled are not in excess of the Government 
“takes”; and until these are covered the 
market will have to wait. And the badly 
jammed transportation situation contin- 
ues just that. In this immediate section 
there has been some canning of spinach 
on a restricted scale, the crop not being 
large, and the canners are still behind 
their Government requirements. Hopes 
for supplies of green beans from the 
South have been disappointing, and what 
is more, canners of this product are 
determined to pack only extra standard, 
and preferably fancy beans, this year. 
Anything else is not wanted. 


crops—We begin again our annual 
Crop Reporting—how many years? Oh! 
long before this century began, but there 
has not been time, as yet to get many 
returns. We hope that recipients of our 
requests, accompanied as they are by 
prepaid, self addressed envelopes, will 
respond in their usual good manner. It 
is highly important in the conduct of 
your business that you know how crops 
are progressing. If you want informa- 
tion—and you do—supply some and so 
co-operate. 

Here a few reports just in: 


DELAWARE, MAY 1ST—Asparagus crop 
commenced three weeks earlier than nor- 
mal, now being retarded by cool weather. 

Peas—tfavorable weather conditions; 
crop ten days early, slight frost damage. 


Tomatoes—plants being set to fields; 
poor stands due to inferior southern 
plants, together with cool weather. 

Farmers disturbed because of man- 
power situation. 

WESTERN NEW YORK STATE, APRIL 30TH 
—At present time our acreage has for 
some crops increased, and for others de- 
creased, depending upon the amount of 
labor needed for the crop in question. So 
far this year none of the crops is in 
the ground, but will if weather permits. 


NORTHERN PENNA., MAY 2ND—Corn, 
have only 50% of acreage contracted by 
May ist. Don’t expect to better this 
much, due to shortage of farm labor. Do 
not plant until about May 20th. 

Peas—100% contracted. Some early 
sweets 8 inches high, some just sowed, 
and about 20% to be sowed. 

Lima Beans—50% of acreage con- 
tracted, on the average and don’t expect 
any more. Will start to plant June Ist. 

Edible Soy Beans—100% contracted, 
planting starts about June Ist. 

Tomatoes — 100%. Start 
about May 15th. 

If any more of the farmers are drafted 
from this section we may have to close 
up shop. 

EASTERN VIRGINIA— Spring spinach, 
crop very good and producing well, but 
have reduced acreage. 

Garden Peas—Had an increase in acre- 
age (750 acres). However the freeze of 
April 6th caught them in bloom, and 
killed the blossoms; therefore are a total 
failure. 

Tomatoes—Have set our usual crop 
but high winds, cool weather and light 
frost have prevented them from getting 
off growing, and cut worms and winds 
have cut off lots of plants. 

Keep us in touch with your conditions 
and it will be appreciated not only by us 
but by all in the industry—yourself in- 
cluded as you read other canners’ reports. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Spots Absent, Canners Unwilling Sellers 
(Futures) Market in Doldrums—Possible 
Supplies this Year—Smaller Civilian Supplies 
—Tomatoes to Go into Products—Supplies 
of Asparagus Very Low—Peas Wanted— 
Will Soon Seek Corn Futures—Citrus Pro- 
duction Ended—Taking Most Anything in 
Canned Fish 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, May 4, 1945 


planting 


THE SITUATION—With carryover canned 
foods available for open market trading 
apparently a thing of the past, and can- 
ners reluctant to make any further com- 
mitments on new pack, the market is in 
the doldrums this week. Brokers and 
distributors are making much ado over 
crop progress reports, but this is just 
something to pass the time as it is real- 
ized that it is as yet too early in the 
game for any accurate forecasts as to 
the probable outturn of principal canned 
foods packs. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors were 
greatly interested this week in data re- 
leased by W. L. Dunn, Head, Distribu- 
tion Section, Processed Foods, Food Ra- 
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tioning Division, OPA, in connection with 
his explanation for current high point 
values on some canned foods. Particular 
interest was shown in his forecast on 
probable canned foods supplies for the 
civilian trade from this year’s packs. 
These supplies, based on millions of 
standard cases, and predicated upon cur- 
rent pack estimates, are estimated as 
follows: 


1944-45 1945-46 


26.6 23.4 
44.9 48.2 
Vegetables ............. 95.2 64.7 
Catsup & chile sce.. 7.7 8.7 


The overall indicated supply for civil- 
ian markets for the coming season thus 
shows a drop of 17% from last season. 
Despite rationing, the rate of shipment 
of 1944 packs into distributing channels, 
OPA indicates, has been considerably in 
excess of estimates. The above figures 
on probable civilian supply are subject to 
the further provision that totals may be 
cut if the Army goes ahead with its re- 
ported plan of increasing its mandatory 
set-asides from this season’s packs. Too, 
the possibility of increased demands for 
relief abroad will have to be taken into 
consideration in figuring probable trade 
supplies. 


TOMATOES—Distributors are showing 
increasing concern over reports from 
major packing areas indicating that can- 
ners will run still more heavily to tomato 
products this season, as against peeled to- 
matoes. Indicated labor shortage, of 
course, is the principal reason for this 
shift. Acreage reports from the Tri- 
States are favorable, and reports from 
the Mid-West are likewise optimistic as 
to plantings. Meanwhile, the only spot 
interest centers in Texas tomatoes, which 
have been sold in a limited way for 
prompt shipment from the early pack. 


ASPARAGUS—With canning operations 
progressing on the West Coast and in 
other areas, trade interest centers on 
probable deliveries to the trade. While 
jobbers and chains are seeking assur- 
ances from their canners, there is no 
definite indication as yet as to just what 
may remain available for trade distribu- 
tion after set-asides have been met. Many 
distributors are extremely low on “grass” 
and are anxiously awaiting replacements. 

SPINACH— While the pack in the Ozarks 
has proved a disappointment, reports 
from California on spring pack pros- 
pects are more favorable, and total out- 
turn may top 1944 levels. Canners in 
the Tri-States are now running on the 
spring pack and current reports are that 
after meeting set-aside requirements, 
packers will have little or nothing left to 
offer the trade. 

PEAS— Notwithstanding uncertain 
weather, favorable crop progress for peas 
is reported from the Mid-West, with an 
early canning season in sight. Reports 
from the Tri-States, however, are con- 
flicting, with weather damage indicated 
in some areas. There is heavy trade de- 
mand for peas, and canners will have 
no difficulty in contracting for any quan- 
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tities they may be in position to offer 
the trade. 


coRN—Reports from canning areas are 
not so favorable on the acreage situation, 
but it is expected that demand for fu- 
tures contracts on this item will move 
into the spotlight in the near future. 
Spot stocks are well sold and current 
demand is going unfilled. 


FRUITS—While the outlook for juice 
supplies this year is more favorable than 
was the case last season, a tight supply 
situation on major lines of tree fruits 
seems to be assured. Aside from a little 
resale activity from time to time, the 
spot market is devoid of activity. Dis- 
tributors are busily engaged in endeavor- 
ing to “line up” canners on deliveries 
from the new season’s packs, but packers 
generally have shown no inclination to 
deviate from their established allocation 
bases. . . . Some reports from Michigan 
note weather damage to the red sour 
cherry crop. 


CITRUS—With packing virtually at an 
end, distributors now have their inven- 
tory positions adjusted on both grape- 
fruit juice and blended and orange juices. 
Any further replacements will have to 
come from the resale market, first hands 
generally being cleaned up. 


CANNED FISH—There is an active de- 
mand reported currently for flaked fish, 
and current production is moving readily 
into distributing channels. . . . Reports 
from Maine on the progress of sardine 
canning continue rather unfavorable, and 
with a production lag, packers will be 
forced to set-aside most of their run for 
Government needs. Packers have ac- 
cumulated a substantial backlog of trade 
orders. . . . Both shrimp and oysters 
continue in demand, with little to be had. 
. .. New pack Atlantic herring is meet- 
ing with a good call at full prices... . 
Coast reports indicate a strong market 
position for tuna, sardines, and salmon, 
with stocks available for the civilian 
trade at the vanishing point, and no im- 
mediate substantial relief indicated. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Never Before So Slow—Two Schools of Thot 
—Weather the All Important Factor Now, 
Because of Crops—Dry Packs in Good Call 
—Expecting Southern Dill Pickles— 
Preserves Get Attention 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, May 4, 1945 


MARKET AT COMPLETE STANDSTILL—Old 
timers here are scratching their heads 
trying to remember when the business of 
buying and selling canned foods was so 
slow. Brokers and buyers were quipping 
this week “It resembles the morgue.” 
Some felt it was only the natural lull 
before the storm of packing season ac- 
tivity just ahead. One healthy feature 
is that German capitulation has been 
fully discounted, and should hardly have 
even a psychological effect on canned 


foods trading conditions. In fact, “point- 
itis” is a more potent factor in the resale 
market at least. For example one of the 
Midwest’s leading supers offered car 
quantities of glass sliced, diced beets, #2 
and 46 oz. Blended Juice and Grapefruit 
Juice at 4% markup this week. Need 
for points against the Juice was the 
moving factor rather than fear of any 
market decline due to war developments. 


OVERALL FOOD OUTLOOK—There are two 
schools of thot around the Windy City 
these motionless days. One holds the 
worst is over and a buyer’s market is in 
the offing in the near future. The other 
feels it will get worse on the supply front 


_ before it clears. Champions of the first 


cite recent decline in resale markups and 
buyers’ reluctance to take certain Gov- 
ernment releases, such as standard beans. 
Proponents of the second cite the 25% 
sugar cut and gloomy overall picture pre- 
sented from Washington this week. It 
probably all simmers down to what side 
of the fence you are located—whether by 
age, business experience or general back- 
ground. One can argue both ways and 
make himself convincing. This reporter 
tries to take a “middle-of-the-road” posi- 
tion. However, one most important 
factor must not be overlooked — the 
WEATHER. Continuance of the last 
three years of grace would provide 
bumper crops and heavier supplies. Any 
reversal would mean continuance of 
shortages. Already Midwest fruits while 
not major canned products, except Michi- 
gan RSP Cherries, seem definitely dam- 
aged. A short cherry crop will mean 
more diversjon to the fresh market and 
a terrifically smaller civilian pack. The 
’44 bumper California Apricot crop can- 
not possibly be duplicated so with aver- 
ages, possibilities and heavy Government 
requirements right down the line, canned 
fruits will be almost museum pieces for 
another season, and perhaps into ’47-’48. 
It will take a lot of merchandise to fill 
those vacant spots from the consumer up 
to the distributor. 


DRY PACK PRODUCTS—As foretold two 
weeks ago the buying rush at partial and 
sometimes even service jobber markups is 
the one bright spot in an otherwise in- 
active market. Even Chicago wholesalers 
and chains are scouring the backwoods 
looking for “sleeper” cars. On the spot 
a few loads #2 Red Beans in Chili Gravy 
have just come thru and are moving out 
at a 20% markup. Even Glass Pack 
Pintos are in good call. Products like 
Spaghetti, Raviolis, Noodles, Chicken 
Noodle Dinners, move out so fast they 
can’t be clocked. The only relief for the 
big consuming season ahead is from those 
packers with glass lines since tin is taboo 
until seasonal packs are out of the way. 


MUSHROOMS—Altho still a minor item 
profits are relatively good due to high 
prices. For example, 4 ounce Pieces and 
Stems at $3.35. Then too, some of the 
canny Midwest and Eastern packers are 
shunting the lion’s share of their deliver- 
ies into the large metropolitan markets 
to save freight. This policy plays right 
into the hands of the Metropolitan 
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houses, especially in New York, where 
resales continuously move out in all di- 
rections even as far west as Denver. So 
once again OPA is circumvented, and 
again we learn price policies but not 
men’s minds can be regimented into 
grooves that look fine on paper but just 
don’t work. 


PICKLES—In 10 days the first vacuum 
pack dills will come rolling off the lines 
from Southern plants. Trade interest due 
to the almost complete pickle “drouth” 
at all distributing levels is sky-high. One 
source has already started soliciting SAP 
business on Pints and Quarts cross cuts. 
Another intends to open up its big sales 
guns very soon on California Red Pep- 
pers—an excellent pimiento substitute. 
As the season progresses those Northern 
operators who can or will pack Southern 
green stock will offer for June/July ship- 
ment. 


PRESERVES—Manufacturers are begin- 
ning to finally chant ‘““My dreams are get- 
ting better every day.” They see an 
early finish to tag-end stocks of citrus 
marmalade, fig jam, grape jam, apple 
butter, and other items that have plagued 
the industry for over a year now. The 
increase in margarine points didn’t make 
them feel bad either. Some even expect 
a resumption of hoarding, especially on 
better fruits, such as Berries, Pineapple, 
Peach and Apricot, now that the sugar 
shortage position has been so publicized. 
They feel Mrs. Housewife will use the ma- 
jor portion of her regular ration and can- 
ning sugar for fruits and bypass home- 
made jams, jellies, preserves and marma- 
lades in favor of point free commercial 
packs. How much the sugar situation 
and prospective decrease in fruit tonnage 
will affect manufacturers own producticn 
plans remain to be seen. But their sales. 
departments and brokers envision effort- 
less sailing. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Conference Delegates Show Interest in 
Canned Foods—Spinach Through and Below 
Expectations—Little if Any Over Govern- 
ment Requirements—Asparagus Canning at 
its Peak—Fruit Crops in Good Shape—New 
Acreage for Tomatoes—Sardines in Cans 
More Important than Fish Meal— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 4, 1945 


THE MEETING—San Francisco is packed 
with delegates to the United Nations 
Conference on International Organiza- 
tion, members of their staffs and news- 
men from throughout the world. The 
spirit of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is here too but he was not permitted to 
attend in person the gathering of good- 
will that was so close to his heart. Per- 
fect weather has been the rule and visi- 
tors are being given the opportunity of 
seeing California at its best. Canners 
are surprised at the number of visitors 
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who call upon them, some of those from 
foreign countries seeking information as 
to how soon they might expect to receive 
California canned products after the end 
of the war. Some are so interested that 
they have asked to see our canning plants 
in operation. 


SPINACH DONE—The packing of spinach 
has come to a close and the general re- 
port of canners is that the output has 
been below early expectations. Some 
canners say they will be able to do no 
more than fill the Government quota, 
others will not be able to do this, with 
a few ready to make token deliveries for 
civilian consumption. Until a compara- 
tively short time ago the prospects were 
for a good pack, one about in keeping 
with that made last year. Rains and 
cool weather held back the opening of 
the packing season a week or more and 
then came drying winds and a sudden 
end of rain, followed by warm weather. 
Crop prospects changed almost overnight 
calling to mind the old canning adage 
that you can count your spinach pack 
only when it is in the cans. 


ASPARAGUS PEAK—Asparagus has been 
pouring into canning plants of late and 
the pack is now reaching peak propor- 
tions. The fresh market is still caring 
for quantities and freezers are busy, with 
canners running about to capacity, or to 
the full limit of labor available. Con- 
siderable business has been booked on 


the canned product but canners are not 
anxious to obligate themselves further 
until the season is closer to the wind-up 
stage. 


cropsS—Weather conditions have fa- 
vored deciduous fruits of late and danger 
from frost damage is now believed to be 
at an end. Last year, harvesting of fruits 
got under way much later than usual, 
but the very reverse seems in sight this 
season. Peaches seem in good shape and 
the same is true of pears, but it is a 
little early to make an estimate of the 
output of the latter. It is quite definite 
that the apricot crop will be much less 
than that of last year and some canners 
are estimating it at 60 per cent of a 
normal crop. The size of the canned 
pack will depend, of course, on how much 
is taken by freezers and dryers. The 
Government has suggested that it will 
want large quantities in No. 10 contain- 
ers for lend-lease and the trade is await- 
ing a definite statement of requirements. 


CHERRIES—Cherry growers are making 
preparations for shipments of the fresh 
fruit to the Eastern markets and have 
forwarded a request to Washington that 
a ceiling be established at 17 cents a 
pound, when the season gets in full 
swing. Most of the canned pack here 
is made in June. 


TOMATOES—Tomato planting is getting 
into full swing, with weather conditions 


keep it at peak efficiency. 
Ask your supplier today. 


BOX 124 


LA PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Sorting, grading, washing, cooking - also packing and shipping are handled 
faster and easier with La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting. 
feature allows free circulation of air and liquids around products in process; 
also facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. 
and extreme temperatures. Saves time on maintenance as well. 
weave, creep, jump nor stretch. No special dressing or belt lacers needed to 


Steel mesh 


Resists rust, acids 
Will not 


Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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to the liking of this crop. Considerable 
new acreage is being devoted to tomatoes 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys to offset acreage abandonment in 
the San Francisco Bay area. During the 
last two years there have been reports 
of exceptional yields on some of this Val- 
ley land. Indications are considered fa- 
vorable from an acreage standpoint of 
the industry being able to reach its 
coveted goal of handling one million tons 
in one season. Some canners are already 
working on details in connection with 
the canning of tomatoes and are hopeful 
of packing a larger percentage of their 
output in the good old-fashioned whole 
form and less in puree and juice. They 
seem to feel that by fall more cannery 
labor may be available than was true 
last year. 


SARDINES—Operators of sardine reduc- 
tion plants are filing applications for ton- 
nage for the new season that gets under 
way August 1 and these will be acted 
upon by the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission in June. Indications are that 
this body is tightening up a bit on per- 
mits and is taking the stand that fish in 
cans is of greater importance than fish 
in the form of meal or fertilizer. Last 
October, when the sardine run in south- 
ern California waters was heavy, and the 
fish especially rich in oil, some canners 
quickly used up their quotas which might 
be run through the reduction plants. At 
this time some plants were getting but 
5 cases of canned sardines per ton of 
fish. When the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion declined to grant further permits 
for reduction purposes alone these can- 
ners quickly stepped up their output to 
11 cases per ton. There is a feeling in 
the trade that the sardine catch of the 
coming season may be used to better 
advantage than in past years. 

Government officials have been making 
inquiries of late as to what fish might 
be packed in this area in the immediate 
future, suggesting that there is a need 
at this time for canned fish that cannot 
be met. It has been suggested that shad 
might fill the bill but the run of this fish 
has been very disappointing. Little shad 
has been packed to date and the season 
will be over in a few weeks. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Some Increase in Shrimp Catch — None 
Canned—Oysters Fared Better—More Crab 
Meat Received 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 4, 1945 


SHRIMP—Louisiana, last week, showed 
an increase of 759 barrels over the previ- 
ous week, 

Biloxi, Miss., produced 1,043 barrels 
shrimp last week, an increase of 365 
barrels over the previous week. There- 


fore both of these areas showed a healthy — 


increase, considering the time of the 
year. Texas produced 62 barrels shrimp 
last week and Alabama only one barrel 
reported. 

The canneries did not report having 
received any shrimp, hence all the shrimp 
produced went to the raw, headless 
shrimp dealers. 

Florida and Georgia are producing 
fairly good quantities of shrimp and 
during the week they reported as follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola, 60,400 pounds,. 


heads on; Fernandina, 19,700 pounds, 
heads off; Mayport, 12,700 pounds, heads 
off; and St. Augustine, 17,500 pounds, 
heads off. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 31,000 pounds, 
heads off; Darien and Valona, 24,600 
pounds, heads off; and St. Marys, 4,600 
pounds, heads off. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana, which ordinarily 
produces more oysters than Alabama and 
Mississippi put together, produced 10,549 
barrels last week of which 5,008 barrels 
went to the canneries. Biloxi, Miss., pro- 
duced 8,533 barrels of which 8,383 bar- 
rels went to canneries, and Alabama pro- 
duced 1,890 barrels of which 1,300 bar- 
rels went to the canneries. The canneries 
in Louisiana, Biloxi and Alabama re- 
ceived 204 more barrels of oysters the 
past week than the previous one, not- 
withstanding that the total production 
the previous week was 204 barrels 
greater than last week. This indicates 


COTS « 
MATTRESSES « 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
527 South Wells Street, 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
BLANKETS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LINENS 


MURFREESBORO, 


that the demand for oysters in the raw 
market has been dwindling fast. 

The thermometer in this section has 
been performing unseasonable stunts for 
a week, which has kept the canneries 
guessing whether to shut down or keep 
on canning oysters. 

Last Thursday at 3 P.M., the sun 
beamed down hard enough to set an all 
time heat record for April 26 with a 
temperature of 89.1 degrees, which made 
the oyster industry feel like closing up 
shop for the season. Officials at the 
U. S. Weather Bureau said this was the 
highest recorded on April 26 since the 
office was established in 1872. 

Then Monday morning the mercury 
took a dive down to tie the all time low 
record of 50.4 degrees in April 30, 
Meteorologist Frank T. Cole reported. 
The temperature Monday was exactly 
the same as that recorded on April 30, 
1908, which was the lowest in the annals 
of the weather bureau. Cole said the 
temperature was 6 to 8 degrees below 
normal all through the day, but it has 
warmed up some since Monday and now 
the thermometer registers between 55 
and 85 degrees during the day, which is 
still not too hot for canning oysters. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 417,- 
870 pounds of hard crabs last week. 

Alabama produced 17,400 pounds of 
hard crabs last week, and Biloxi, Miss., 
produced 7,260 pounds of hard crabs. 
Altogether there were 161,830 pounds 
more of hard crabs produced the past 
week than the previous one. 


HEADS FRENCH CO. 


John D. Cockcroft has been elected 
president of the R. T. French Company, 
manufacturers of food and household 
products, and William R. Knott has been 
named president of the Atlantis Sales 
Corporation, its marketing affiliate. They 
succeed Daniel Burke formerly president 
of both companies, who was_ recently 
elected chairman of the board. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Split-Load Graders; Hydraulic 
Elevators; Hand-pack Fillers, No. 2 and No. 21% cans; Sample 
Pea Graders; Scavanger Reels; Single Wisconsin Washer, etc. 
Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Used Tomato Canning Equipment consisting of: 
1 Ayars Paddle Washer; 1 Robins Steam Scalder; 1 Ayars 
Plunger Type Filler; 3 Open Retorts; 6 14’ Peeling Tables; 1 
24’ Exhaust Box; 1 Robins Grading Table; 1 Food Machinery 
Box Sealer; Buckets; Pans; Knives. Concord Foods, Inc., Con- 
cordville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague Whole Grain Corn Cutter, model 
COMB, in working condition. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, 
Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or 8 H.P. 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—20 Baker Horizontal Retorts (round type); 70 
Baker Retort Crates on wheels; 7 Double Morral Corn Huskers, 
belt drive; 10 Morral Corn Cutters. W & H Canning Co., 
Warrensburg, Ill. 


FIRST SEE FIRST, one po source fee all your equipment. 
50 Steam Jacketed Kettles and Vac. Cookers, all metals, sizes; 
25 Pressure Cookers or Retorts; 8 Can Fillers and Labelers; 
9 Powder Fillers, ali types; 15 Dry Powder Mixers, all sizes; 
2 Mikro No. 2 Pulverizers 7% H. P. and 1 No. 4 75 H. P., others; 
6 Stainless Clad Percolators, 750 gal.; 4 Copper Percolators, 
1000 gal.; 3 Karl Kiefer Visco Fillers; large stock Packaging 
Machines, Cartoners, Sealers, Wrappers, etc.; 5 Rinsers Kiefer 
72 Sp., U. S. 60 Sp.; 8 World, Ermold Semi-Aut. Labelers; 
1 Stainless 3000 gal. Truck Tank; 9 Dough and Mass Mixers, 
all sizes; Cutters, Dicers, Choppers, Peelers, etc. Good prices 
paid for your surplus. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—38 Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 
in good running condition. Write: Lord-Mott Co., Ine., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


CHOICE FOOD MACHINERY—Copper Jacketed Kettles, 50, 

75 and 250 gals.; 4 new 50 gal. Pressure Cookers; 50 gal. Stain- 
less Steel “Starch” Mixer, jacketed; World Jar Labeler; Sprague 
Pulper 18” x 50” Bronze Screen; Anderson #2 Dicer M. D.; 
2 Robinson Motor Driven Veg. Peelers; Stainless Steel Powder 
Mixer 1500#; 4 Auger Style Am. Bond (Stokes & Smith) 
Powder Fillers; and numerous other items. Write for your 
copy of Bulletin A-2. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of N. Y.), 
533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Model F Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper, 
practically new. Adv. 4534, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Combination Extractor and Finisher with screens 
suitable for soup and tomato juice, capacity about 25 gals. per 
minute; also Ayars Special Liquid Filler, 12 valve size, or its 
equivalent in another make. Hockessin Food Products Co., 
Hockessin, Del. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—1,000 lbs. Golden Cross Bantam Seed Corn, 
Associated 1944 crop. Charles T. Wrightson & Son, Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—4800 lbs. Idaho Refugee Bean Seed. 
Foods, Inc., Williamson, N. Y. 


Macedon 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS now ready. State Certified Rutger and 
Marglobe. Truck and refrigerator car lots, or local express 
shipments. Wire, phone or write for special canners’ prices. 
We also have Cabbage Plants for the Kraut trade. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Leading varieties of Cabbage and Onion plants 
now ready. Tomato and Potato plants ready about May 20. 
Sweet Pepper plants ready about June 1. Better prices on big 
lots. Send for our price lists and book your orders early for 
good quality vegetable plants, packed in moss. “Peter Pan” 
The Plant Man, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 cases of 
tomatoes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomato section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE—1 Wonder Cooker, #2 size, capacity 105 cans 
per minute, cooking 6%; minutes. Pittsville Canning Co., Pitts- 
ville, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 F.M.C. Automatic Bean Snipper complete, 
with elevator and picking table, motor driven, used less than 
two seasons, perfect condition; 1 Buck Bean Snipper complete, 
belt drive, fair condition. These Snippers priced for quick sale. 
Steinfeldt-Thompson Co., P. O. Box 98, Dania, Fla. 


WANTED—Experienced man to take charge of operating pea 
fillers and can closing machines, also bottle catsup filling ma- 
chines and White Cap bottle sealing machines. Position open 
at once, is yearly, and will continue through post-war days. 
Good opportunity to be with substantial canner for years to 
come. Factory situated outside of Toledo, Ohio. Adv. 4535, 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE—Bonded Power Bag and Box Stackers. Vibrat- 
ing Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for sizing, grading, 
etc., $495.00. Motor Truck Scales $440. 00. More than 38% of 
Ohio Canners have at least one piece of Bonded equipment. 
Write for free catalog. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. West Coast Distributor: Horne-Ash Machinery Co., 
1188 Harrison St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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POSITION WANTED—Experienced Production Manager, 
General Superintendent and/or Plant Manager. 18 years’ ex- 
perience in large canneries, also some frozen fruit and vegetable 
experience. Experienced in equipment designing and construc- 
tion, personnel organization and co-ordination of operations for 
highest efficiency. West Coast preferred, or foreign country. 
Age 42. Adv. 4533, The Canning Trade. 
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JERSEY 


38 
HAMPERS 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 472 BRIDGETON,N.J. Phone 473 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


* The Months Rebuilding 
After a Fire... May Lose 
Your Productive Season! 


In any factory, the months imme- 
diately following a fire are non- 
productive—but to a canner these 
same months may mean the loss of 
a whole year’s earnings. 

But the production earnings of 
this critical period can be pro- 
tected. Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 
offers 7 different types of cover- 
age sothat youcan select the policy 
best suited to your needs—and at 
a low cost. 

Check into the facts and costs, 
then decide. Write us today. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
to the 
FOOD PROCESSING. 
INDUSTRY. 


DEPENDABLE AND 
FOR 36 YEAR 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WATCH OUT TOJO 


At a railroad station recently, an MP kept shouting: “Call 
your destinations when you come through!” Sailors, soldiers 
and Marines streamed through the gate, each calling out the 
place he was headed for, until the MP halted one Marine 
abruptly who’d tried to pass through without an announcement. 

“Hey you, sourd off!” yelled the MP. “What’s your 
destination?” 

The Marine gave the MP one scorching look, then shouted 
back “Where in the hell do you think? Tokyo!” and dashed by. 


Sarah: “What color dress are you going to wear to the ball?” 
Sally: “We’re supposed to wear something to match our boy- 

friends hair. So I’ll wear black. What will you wear?” 
Sarah: “I don’t think I’ll go. My boy-friend’s bald.” 


AND TOUCH NOT THE COP 


An irate enthusiast, who had watched his home-team go down 
in defeat, stopped the umpire as he was leaving the field. 

“Where’s your dog?” he commanded. 

“Dog?” ejaculated the umpire. “I have no dog.” 

“Well,” said the grouchy one, “you’re the first blind man I 
ever saw who didn’t have a dog.” 

“The increasing divorce rate is rapidly making America the 
land of the free, all right,” a visiting Englishman said to an 
American friend. 

“Yes,” said the American, a, somewhat henpecked husband, 
“but the marriage rate is increasing too, showing that America 
is still the home of the brave.” 


OK IF IT WORKS 


Raw Recruit: “Sergeant, can you explain to me just what 
strategy is?” 

Sergeant: “Sure. When you run out of ammunition and you 
don’t want the enemy to know it, it’s strategy to keep on firing.” 


“T stopped at a bargain sale today.” 
“Did you see anything that looked very cheap?” 
“Yes; several men waiting for their wives.” 


TIME SAVER 
“What’s your name?” 
““M-M-M-M-M-M-Mabel.” 
“T’ll call you Mabel for short.” 


HE LOST 


A young lawyer, pleading his first case, had been retained by 
a farmer to prosecute a railroad for killing 24 hogs. He wanted 
to impress the jury with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen. Twenty-four. Twice the 
number there in the jury box.” 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoeranyw Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F.’ Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
‘i Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning rn 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litbo. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co.. San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
og Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, Md. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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CAN COOLERS 


For Cooling Tomato and Citrus 
Juices, Pulp, etc 


We can make delivery of 
three of these Coolers 
by no later than June Ist 
if orders are received immediately. 


If you are having trouble when cooling fill- 
ed cans, or desire to increase your present 
capacity and improve your facilities for cool- 
ing filled cans, we can help you. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING MACHINERY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Rogers Plant No. 10 — 
Greeley, Colorado 
{ 


W/ HEN you buy seeds you naturally investi- Mr. A. C. Turner 
gate the organization which developed Manager Greeley Plant 
them and the area in which they grew. 

There are 17 Rogers plants serving the 
nation. Each location has the best climate 
and soil available for the production of 
peas, beans or sweet corn for seed. Each 
plant is equipped with the most modern 
facilities which the inventive genius of 
man has provided for testing, fitting and 
handling of seeds. Each is managed and 
operated by carefully trained and thor- 
oughly experienced personnel. 

Gravity separators The photographs shown here were’ 

in operation taken at the Greeley, Colorado, plant 

which is devoted largely to improved 
varieties of beans, and is the main distri- 
bution point for pool car shipments. 


Rogers seeds ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY - 
ready to pro- 308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
duce profit CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
able crops. PEAS «© BEANS *« SWEET CORN 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS Serve THE NATION 
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